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ness,  Alcott’s  Fruitlands,  old  Shaker  house,  and  America. 
Indian  museum,  rescued  from  oblivion,  recorded  and  prc 
served  by  Clara  Endicott  Sears  on  Prospect  Hill  in  the  ol 
township  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  by  Harriet  E.  O’BrieL 
Boston,  Mass.,  P.  Walton,  °1929. 
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“THE  PERGOLAS” 

From  this  enchanting  garden  one  looks  oat  over  the  wide  sweep  of  forest,  field,  and  stream  that  combine  to  make  the 

N  ashaway  Valley  one  of  the  loveliest  in  all  New  England. 

it  elude  the  pen  quite  so  completely  as  that  which  suddenly  confronts  the  visitor  to 
Prospect  Plill  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts.  Traveling  northwest  some  thirty-odd  miles 
from  Boston  and  about  ten  miles  beyond  the  lovely  old  town  of  Concord,  one  comes 
upon  the  most  charming  of  village  greens  surrounded  by  homes,  every  line  of  which 
bespeaks  the  dignity  of  ancient  heritage.  One  thinks  one  has  found  quite  enough  of 
beauty  here,  until,  skirting  the  side  of  the  green  and  veering  off  to  the  left  for  a  short 
distance,  lured  on  by  the  instructions  on  a  modest  little  sign  by  the  roadside,  one'takes 
a  sharp  right  turn  up  the  very  same  hill  so  often  traversed  by  pilgrims  of  an  earlier  day. 
Quite  without  warning,  one  comes  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  panorama  so  spectacular, 
so  transcendently  beautiful  that  the  sharp  exclamations  elicited  from  the  most  satiated, 
wayworn  traveler  can  do  little  justice  to  its  inspiring  charm.  It  is  as  if  New  England 
had  sought  some  one  place  in  which  she  might  distill  the  very  essence  of  her  peculiar 
beauty,  spilling  it  in  lavish  manner  in  one  far-reaching  sweep  of  loveliness.  Hills, 
interspersed  with  forest,  stream  and  field,  roll  on  and  on  like  ripples  along  the  water, 
until,  as  though  too  appalled  at  its  majestic  beauty,  they  halt  at  the  very  foot  of  lofty 
Mt.  Wachusett,  spreading  out  along  its  sides  to  far-off  Mt.  Monadnock,  only  to  lose 
themselves  finally  in  the  bluish  haze  that  marks  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 
With  each  passing  hour  the  variety  of  this  natural  garden  is  challenged  only  by  the 
kaleidoscopic  color  effects  played  upon  it  by  sun  and  shade.  Greens,  once  light  and 
streaked  with  yellow,  turn  slowly  to  a  pearly  gray  splotched  with  black  as  sun  and  cloud 
play  hide-and-seek.  With  the  coming  of  evening,  all  gives  way  to  an  eerie,  bluish  haze 
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which  grows  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  more  intense  purple 
of  night. 

As  one  senses  the  poignant  beauty  of  this  spot,  one  unconsciously  becomes  vul¬ 
nerable  to  the  influences  which  have  ever  pervaded  the  little  township  of  Harvard, 
Massachusetts,  and  begins  to  understand  something  of  the  power  that  lured  Bronson 
Alcott,  Charles  Lane,  Joseph  Palmer  and  their  followers  to  settle  here,  where  they 
might  daily  drink  great  draughts  of  physical  and  spiritual  beauty.  And  so,  as  the 
visitor  walks  down  the  winding  path  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  nestles  the  old  red 
house,  he,  too,  is  infused  with  a  spirit,  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  vibrates  responsively 
to  the  charm  of  the  past  that  dwells  within  its  walls.  There  is  an  old  saying  to  the 
effect  that  “they  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.”  So  it  must  be  with  any  visitor 
to  Fruitlands. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  deal  with  the  Transcendentalist  Movement, 
for  that  has  already  been  comprehensively  and  delightfully  treated  in  “The  Story  of 
Fruitlands”  by  Clara  Endicott  Sears.  In  her  book,  which  is  well  worth  perusal,  she 
gives  the  intimate  and  fascinating  details  of  that  interesting  experiment  and  tells  of 
its  aspirations  and  failures.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  this  desire  to  establish  a 
“New  Eden”  was  headed  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  one  of  the  greatest  and  least  appreciated 
intellects  America  has  yet  produced.  It  was  the  result  of  Alcott’ s  trip  to  England  to 
investigate  the  workings  of  a  school  at  Ham  Common,  which,  in  tribute  to  his  genius, 
was  called  Alcott  House.  While  there  he  so  impressed  Charles  Lane,  his  son  William 


THE  NASHAWAY  VALLEY  FROM  “THE  PERGOLAS” 

Only  the  Nashaway  Valley,  with  its  gently  rolling  woodland  and  verdant  fields,  separates  the  majestic  Alt.  JVachusett  from 

beautiful  “Pergolas,”  the  summer  estate  of  Clara  Endicott  Sears. 
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Lane,  Henry  Gardiner  Wright  and  Samuel  Bower  (often  called  the  English  mystics) 
that  they  returned  to  America  with  him,  where,  after  due  deliberation,  Charles  Lane, 
the  financier  of  the  movement,  and  Alcott,  the  outstanding  genius,  chose  the  old  red 
house  on  the  slope  of  Prospect  Hill,  overlooking  the  Nashaway  Valley,  which  we  have 
already  described,  in  'which  to  start  their  “New  Eden,”  and  named  it  “Fruitlands.” 

The  house  itself  bespeaks  a  dignified  charm  which  the  old  mulberry  trees,  standing 
like  sentinels  at  one  corner,  guard  as  sturdily  today  as  they  did  in  1843,  when  Alcott 
planted  them  there.  The  trees  were  really  planted  for  a  practical  reason,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  precepts  of  the  community  that  neither  man  nor  beast  should  be  sacrificed  or  made 
uncomfortable  that  others  might  exist.  Therefore,  since  cotton  was  the  product  of 
slave  labor  and  wool  the  result  of  depriving  the  sheep,  the  mulberry  trees  were  provided 
for  the  culture  of  the  silkworms  that  were  to  make  the  silk  with  which  some  variety 
could  be  introduced  into  the  linen  raiment  of  the  little  community.  Thus  it  would 
almost  seem  that  in  the  old  trees  the  spirit  of  that  experiment  still  lives  and  has  guarded 
the  old  house  through  all  these  years;  not  only  from  loss  by  fire  but  from  destruction 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  War  when  the  Nashaway  Valley  re-echoed  with  vibrations 
of  target  and  bombing  practice  at  Camp  Devens  and  every  house  in  the  vicinity  shook 
to  its  very  foundations  as  though  in  fear  of  being  hit  by  a  stray  shell.  The  Alcotts  com¬ 
plained  of  the  age  of  the  house  when  they  took  it,  the  room  now  known  as  the  Colonial 
Kitchen  being  in  ruins  and  the  Long  Kitchen  and  Refectory  being  referred  to  as 
“dilapidated.”  The  trees  must  have  guarded  it  well,  for  not  only  is  the  sturdiness  of  this 
structure  unquestioned  today,  but,  with  the  restoration  by  Miss  Sears  of  its  old  chimney, 
which  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Alvin  Holman  years  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Fruit- 
lands  experiment,  the  charm  of  its  early 
appearance  has  returned  to  it.  With  the 


exception  of  the  granary,  which  has  been 
most  skillfully  turned  into  delightfully  livable 
quarters  by  Miss  Sears  for  her  guides,  Fruit- 
lands  stands  as  it  did  in  1843. 

One  has  only  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
Fruitlands  to  feel  the  charm  which  its  early 
occupants  imparted  to  it.  Their  treasures 
are  all  about  one,  and,  though  each  exerts 
an  indefinable  influence  over  the  most  casual 
observer,  it  is  to  him  who  knows  their  stories 
they  have  the  most  to  tell.  For  example,  the 
ancient  plow  that  confronts  one  immediately 
after  crossing  the  threshold  embodies  the  whole 
tragedy  of  that  great  experiment,  for  it  is  a 
pathetic  reminder  of  a  struggle  for  existence 
far  beyond  the  strength  of  a  philosopher’s' 
arm,  high  though  his  aim  might  be.  So, 
too,  in  the  prim  little  room  to  the  left,  the 
graceful  table  and  the  chairs  in  neat  array 
around  it  whisper  tales  of  happier  days 
when  the  “Con-Sociate  Family”  entertained 
their  distinguished  visitors  with  conversation 
far  weightier  than  the  meals  which  they 
proflfered  them.  Here  one  almost  catches  the 
penetrating  words  of  Thoreau,  the  smile  of 

[9] 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  SMALL  DINING  ROOM 
The  curly  tip-table  and  the  beautiful  old  highboy 
shown  in  this  pichire  were  among  the 
many  choice  pieces  of  furniture  brought  to  Fruitlands 
by  Joseph  Palmer.  A  staunch,  picturesque 
figure  as  long  as  he  lived,  Palmer  served  as  the  model 
for  Moses  White  in  Louisa  Alcott' s 
“ Transcendental  Wild  Oats." 
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kind-hearted  Emerson  and  the  genial  wit  of  Hawthorne,  who,  though  not  members  of 
the  community,  often  came  to  drink  of  the  spiritual  food,  of  which  Alcott  was  the  chief 
provider.  On  this  quaint  old  maple  table  stands  a  meagre,  but  oh!  so  potent,  reminder 
of  Bronson  Alcott  himself,  in  the*  shape  of  a  square  piece  of  cork  with  a  tab  of  leather 
covering  the  inkwell  which  it  conceals.  Visitors  to  Fruitlands  sit  at  this  very  table 
and,  if  they  so  desire,  in  registering  may  dip  their  pens  into  this  inkwell  from  which 
Alcott  so  often  withdrew  his  pen  only  to  fasten  forever,  with  unerring  aim  on  innocent- 
enough  paper,  words  which  fairly  quivered  with  the  potency  of  the  ideas  they  conveyed. 
Close  by  stands  the  sand-shaker  with  which  he  blotted  so  many  thoughts  that  appeared 
in  The  Dial  and  The  Herald  of  Freedom — thoughts  which  proved  too  virulent  for  a 
lethargic,  unappreciative  world. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  a  paper,  which,  though  not  the  original,  is  quaintly 
patterned  in  a  design  which  is  as  near  as  Miss  Sears  could  find  to  answer  the  description 
of  the  original  and  which  is  typical  of  the  patterns  in  favor  at  that  time.  Around  the 
four  sides  hang  pictures  of  members  of  the  “Con-Sociate  Family”  and  their  friends; 
and  as  one  passes  from  Bronson  Alcott  to  Charles  Lane,  to  Mrs.  Alcott,  to  Henry 
Gardiner  Wright,  to  Parker  Pillsbury,  to  William  Ellery  Channing,  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  to  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  one  senses  that  the 
countenances  reflect  the  same  spiritual  aliveness,  the  same  mental  peace  and  the  same 
mystic  beauty.  And  as  if  to  carry  out  the  illusion  that  they  are  about  to  speak, 
Miss  Sears  has  placed  under  their  pictures  original  manuscripts  of  their  immortal 
thoughts.  Here  one  may  read  a  fragment  of  Thoreau’s  “Essay  on  a  Good  Book” 
just  as  it  left  his  matchless  pen.  In  the  same  manner  one  reads  his  thoughts  on 
“Autumn,”  on  “Nature  Study,”  on  “Religion,”  while  a  leaf  from  his  “Journal”  takes 
one  back  to  the  year  1852.  Standing  before 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  picture  one  can  almost 
hear  him  speak  from  the  pages  of  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Whipple  of  Concord 
in  1883.  Greater  insight  into  the  personality 
of  Louisa  Alcott  is  gleaned  from  the  verses 
which  she  penned  to  her  father  not  long  before 
he  died  in  March,  1888,  as  well  as  other  verses 
dedicated  to  the  same  person,  than  one  can 
secure  from  any  reading  of  her  works.  Close 
by  may  be  found  verses  in  the  original  hand¬ 
writing  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  addressed 
“To  Carrie.” 

In  this  room  hangs  the  portrait  of 
Isaac  T.  Hecker,  who  came  to  Fruitlands 
from  Brook  Farm  seeking  a  more  intense 
religious  experience.  Evidently  he  decided 
that  what  he  was  seeking  was  not  to  be  found 
at  Fruitlands  any  more  than  at  Brook  Farm, 
for  he  left  to  investigate  still  further,  saying: 

“My  life  is  not  theirs.  They  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  me  much  light  on  myself,  but 
1  feel  I  would  live  and  progress  more  in  a 
different  atmosphere.”  Finally,  at  the  end  of 
two  years’  searching,  he  went  to  Rome,  where, 
in  1849,  he  became  a  priest  and  later  founded 
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THE  LIBRARY  AT  FRUITLANDS 
Here  will  be  found  many  of  the  thousand  books  which 
comprised  the  library  at  Fruitlands.  A 
glance  at  their  titles  reveals  what  heady  food  nourished 
the  many  ideas  that  sought  expression  here. 
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HRKRLACK  IN  TUJi  SMALL  DINING  ROOM 

Above  the  mantel  hang  portraits  of  the  Concord  philosophers,  while  other  pictures,  not  visible  here,  recall  to  mind  members 
of  that  earnest  little  band  who ,  over  eighty  years  ago,  made  a  brave  search  for  Utopia  on  a  hillside  in  the  old 

township  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  STUDY  AT  “FRUITLANDS” 


This  was  the  philosophers'  study,  where  great  and  serious  questions  were  daily  discussed.  After  the  experiment  had 
failed  and  the  mystics  had  departed  on  their  several  ivays,  Joseph  Palmer  remained  at  Fruitlands  and  took  this 
room  as  a  bedroom.  Against  the  wall,  and  surmounted  by  the  bust  of  Socrates,  which  was  the  unfailing  indication  of  the 
Alcotts'  presence,  stands  a  beautiful  old  Dutch  highboy,  veneered  with  the  root  of  Hungarian  walnut.  Joseph 
Palmer  brought  it  from  No  Town,  having  inherited  it  from  his  mother's  family,  the  Wiswells,  of  old  English  stock. 
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the  Order  of  the  Paulist  Fathers.  It  may  be 
well  to  pause  here  just  long  enough  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  founders  of  this  unique  community. 
They  were  Bronson  Alcott,  Charles  Lane  and 
his  son,  William  Lane,  H.  C.  Wright,  Samuel 
Bower,  Isaac  T.  Hecker,  Abraham  Everett, 
Anna  Page,  Joseph  Palmer  and  Abram  Wood. 
With  Mr.  Alcott,  of  course,  came  his  wife  and 
four  small  daughters.  Some  of  these  persons 
stayed  but  a  short  time,  Wright,  for  example, 
leaving  so  soon  after  his  arrival  as  to  almost 
prevent  his  being  called  a  member;  but  their 
numbers  were  constantly  augmented  by  new 
arrivals,  who  chose  all  sorts  of  queer  methods 
of  displaying  their  transcendentalism. 

Only  a  glimpse  of  old  volumes  in  a  book¬ 
case  on  the  wall  lures  one  from  the  peace  of 
this  room  to  the  little  entry,  where  one  finds 
a  few  of  the  thousand  books  which  comprised 
the  original  library  at  Fruitlands.  In  the 
center  are  two  books,  one  the  property  of 
Bronson  Alcott,  the  other  belonging  to  Charles 
Lane.  Both  contain  the  autographs  of  their 
owners.  Charles  Lane’s  book  was  presented 
to  Miss  Sears  “for  the  library  at  Fruitlands” 
by  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn,  often  called  “the  last 
sage  of  Concord.”  Because  of  his  close 
association  as  a  young  man  with  the  great 
Concord  literary  figures,  Mr.  Sanborn  had  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Fruitlands 
experiment  and  proved  a  willing  and  valuable  aid  to  MisS  Sears  in  her  reconstruction 
work.  The  other  books,  unfortunately,  are  necessarily  duplicates  of  works  that  furnished 
the  rich  spiritual  food  on  which  the  philosophers  fed  so  avidly.  And,  as  if  to  afford 
contrast  to  the  spiritual  side  of  life,  on  the  opposite  wall,  facing  the  little  library,  hangs 
the  lease  of  land  on  which  stood  the  famous  School  of  Philosophy  which  Alcott  founded 
through  the  aid  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  after  the  failure  of  the  Fruitlands  experiment. 
Here,  too,  is  a  most  interesting  allegorical  representation  of  “The  Tree  of  Life,” 
emblematic  of  the  philosophy  shared  by  the  members  of  the  “Con-Sociate  Family.” 
In  the  same  little  entry  one  finds  a  picture  of  Bronson  Alcott  at  Orchard  House,  Concord, 
as  well  as  the  original  deed  concerning  the  School  of  Philosophy  he  founded  there. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  showing  Airs.  Alcott  in  the  library  of  Orchard  House,  as  well 
as  an  exact  copy  of  Bronson  Alcott’s  original  pencil  drawing  of  his  parlor  in  Hosmer 
Cottage  at  Concord.  This  entry-way,  so  redolent  with  past  memories,  forms  the  pas¬ 
sageway  between  the  company  dining  room,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  the 
study  which  later  became  Joseph  Palmer’s  bedroom  and  the  scene  of  his  death.  Joseph 
Palmer,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  member  of  the  “Con-Sociate  Family,”  and  after 
all  the  others  had  left  he  secured  title  to  the  property  and  made  it  his  home. 

What  tales  this  old  study  has  to  tell  to  the  sympathetic  visitor!  Here  stands,  very 
nearly  (we  like  to  think)  as  Joseph  Palmer  placed  it,  the  graceful  old  Dutch  highboy, 
veneered  with  the  root  of  Hungarian  walnut,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  No  Town, 
a  small  settlement  not  far  from  Fitchburg.  On  top  of  this  highboy  sits  the  bust  of 
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THE  STUDY  AT  FRUITLANDS 

II  ere  was  pursued  with  intense  sincerity  the  mental 
life  of  Fruitlands.  After  the  experiment  had 
failed  and  the  mystics  had  departed  on  their  several 
ways,  Joseph  Palmer  remained  at  Fruitlands 
and  took  this  room  as  a  bedroom.  Above  the  mantel 
hangs  the  portrait  of  his  son  Thomas  Palmer , 
who  inherited  the  farm  at  No  Town,  where  the  picture 
was  taken,  while  to  the  left  may  be  seen  the 
rather  fantastic  monument  that  marks  Joseph  Palmer's 
grave  at  Leominster.  On  Ins  monument  is 
inscribed  “ Persecuted  for  wearing  the  Beard."  A 
picture  to  the  left  of  Nancy  Palmer’s  is  one 
of  her  third  cousin,  Count  Rumford. 
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derates,  for  nowhere  did  the  Alcotts  go  that  Socrates  was  not  immediately  given  a 
)osition  of  honor.  We  only  wish  this  bust,  instead  of  a  replica,  might  be  the  identical 
me  which  Louisa  mentions  in  the  opening  chapter  of  “Transcendental  Wild  Oats,”  her 
>wn  immortal  record  of  the  “Fruitlands  Community,”  as  having  served  as  a  pillow  for 
he  sleepy  little  boy  who  clutched  it  as  he  rode  through  the  rain  to  join  the  Community. 
\  bust  of  Goethe  most  appropriately  stands  on  a  little  table  below,  for  the  Transcen- 
lentalists  were  very  interested  in  the  German  school  of  philosophy.  Under  the 
)Ookcase,  with  its  many  valuable  books  in  choice  bindings,  stands  the  old  cowhide- 
:overed  trunk  in  which  Charles  Lane  brought  many  rare  books  from  England  for  the 
7ruitlands  library.  Alcott’s  own  globe,  surrounded  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and 
nellow  with  age,  causes  one  to  reminisce  about  the  days  when  Alcott  must  have  guided 
he  baby  fingers  of  his  daughters  carefully  over  its  surface  as  he  took  them  on  long, 
Grange  journeys.  Even  the  old  crane  in  the  fireplace  is  the  one  that  did  duty  in  the 
lays. of  the  Alcotts,  while  from  the  walls  look  down  the  same  old  colored  prints,  one  the 
)ortrait  of  John  Wesley,  the  other  entitled  “Searching  the  Scriptures.”  On  the  west 
vail  hangs  a  photograph,  taken  in  the  old  Boston  Athenaeum,  of  a  group  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  literary  men  who  were  associated  at  this  period.  Included  among  the  group  are 
;uch  literary  notables  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Louis  Agassiz,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  John  Lothrop 
Vlotley,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  On  the  opposite 
vail  above  the  fireplace  is  a  photograph  of  Thomas  Palmer,  son  of  Joseph  Palmer.  The 
uookplate  of  Thomas  Palmer  which  hangs  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace  is  accompanied  by 
i  letter  from  Joseph  Palmer  which  shows  that  he  not  only  descended  from  good  old 
American  stock,  but  from  cultured  ancestry 
is  well.  Close  by.  hangs  a  picture  of  Count 
Rumford,  together  with  a  letter  from  him. 

Fount  Rumford,  who  was  Benjamin  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  before  his 
icceptance  of  a  title  from  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  was  a  cousin  of  Joseph  Palmer’s  wife, 
vhose  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Thompson. 

One  has  only  to  look  behind  the  closed 
door  of  the  cupboard  to  find,  in  the  form  of 
Major  Gardner’s  lovely  old  tea  set,  a  whim¬ 
sical  memento  of  bygone  days.  After  the 
failure  of  the  Fruitlands  experiment,  the 
Alcotts  went  to  live  in  a  house  belonging  to 
the  Lovejoys  in  Still  River.  Major  Gardner, 
with  his  family,  lived  opposite,  and  naturally 
the  children  of  both  families  became  firm 
friends.  One  day,  so  the  story  runs,  Louisa, 
always  the  leader  in  conceiving  novel  ideas 
of  amusement,  became,  in  a  mock  marriage, 
the  wife  of  the  little  Gardner  boy.  As  the 
occasion  was  one  of  great  moment  and  all 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  were  present 
as  guests,  a  wedding  feast  seemed  absolutely 
imperative  to  complete  the  illusion.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Gardner  children  hospitably  led  the 
way  to  the  china  closet,  where  the  Major’s 
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MAJOR  GARDNER’S  TEA  SET 
This  cherished  possession  of  the  old  Gardner 
homestead  at  Still  River  zvas  once  calmly 
appropriated  by  Louisa  Alcott  and  Major  Gardner's 
little  boy  for  a  tea  party ,  which,  to  the 
consternation  of  their  elders,  they  surreptitiously  held 
when  the  latter  were  away.  To  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Gardner  and  the  credit  of  the  children ,  it  must  be 
added  that  not  a  piece  zvas  damaged.  It  zvas 
seczired  by  Miss  Sears  from  one  of  the  Gardner  girls. 
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THE  LONG  KITCHEN  AND  REFECTORY 


Replete  with  mementos  oj  those  glorious  days  when  Utopia  was  in  the  making,  the  Long  Kitchen  reflects  the  transcendental,  if 

somewhat  impractical,  lives  of  those  philosophers  who  made  it  their  home. 

best  tea  set  was  carefully  kept  for  such  rare  occasions  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and, 
in  the  children’s  opinion,  weddings  such  as  the  recent  one  in  which  they  had  been  the 
chief  participants.  The  pantry  was  next  investigated,  and  great  was  the  consternation 
of  the  Major  and  his  wife  when  they  realized  what  mischief  was  afoot  and  rescued  their 
treasured  tea  service. 

Although  it  bears  no  connection  to  Fruitlands,  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
in  this  room  is  an  old  Bible,  rescued  from  the  battlefield  by  one-  Enoch  Wheeler  the 
morning  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Its  size  would  lead  one  to  wonder  how  it  could 
be  carried  into  the  fight  by  even  the  most  devoted  lover  of  the  Scriptures;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  there  it  lay,  just  where  the  fight  had  been  the  thickest,  as  papers  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Sears  bear  witness. 

Undoubtedly  a  most  livable  and  comfortable  room  in  the  old  house  is  what  was 
called  the  Long  Kitchen  and  Refectory.  Here  one  almost  expects  to  be  invited  to  join 
the  members  of  the  “Con-Sociate  Family”  as  they  troop  in  from  their  arduous  labors 
in  the  field  to  partake  of  a  luncheon  of  grain,  fruit  and  nuts.  The  long,  hand-hewn 
refectory  table,  with  its  sturdy  benches,  looks  made  to  support  far  weightier  banquets 
than  were  ever  served  at  Fruitlands,  where,  it  must  be  remembered,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Community  to  partake  not  only  of  any  animal  food  but  of  anything 
that  might  seem  to  rob  the  animal  of  that  which  was  rightfully  his.  In  fact,  the  place 
received  the  name  of  “Fruitlands”  because,  as  Hecker  himself  said,  “fruit  was  to  be 
the  principal  staple  of  daily  food,  and  to  be  cultivated  on  the  farm.  .  .  .” 
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Although,  in  addition  to  the  bust  of  Socrates  which  always  marked  their  presence, 
the  Alcotts  brought  all  the  necessary  kitchen  utensils,  bed  linen,  a  few  pictures  and  a* 
mirror,  on  which  Charles  Lane  unfortunately  trod  and— symbolically ? — destroyed, 
most  of  the  lovely  old  furniture  came  from  Joseph  Palmer’s  home  in  No  Town.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  learn,  therefore,  that  the  highboy  against  the  east  wall  belonged  to 
him,  as  well  as  the  plow  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  and  the  yoke  which  now  hangs 
over  it.  Joseph  Palmer  brought  the  last-named  article  to  Fruitlands  only  after  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Brotherhood  had  been  dimmed  by  the  weariness  and  pain  which 
racked  every  bone  and  muscle  of  bodies  unaccustomed  to  wresting  a  living  from  the 
soil.  The  use  of  beasts  of  burden,  of  course,  was  against  the  principles  for  which  the 
little  community  stood;  but  finally,  when  the  impossibility  of  spading  a  ten-acre  lot 
presented  itself,  Joseph  Palmer  imported  this  yoke,  together  with  a  team  of  oxen,  one 
of  which,  according  to  good  authority,  was  in  reality  a  cow.  In  the  secrecy  of  the  barn, 
Palmer  often  assuaged  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  robbing  this  cow  of  some  of  her  milk, 
a  practice  frowned  upon  by  his  more  spiritually  minded  brethren. 

The  fireplace  must  have  cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  Mrs.  Alcott  immeasurably, 
for,  provided  her  philosophers  did  not  rise  above  the  necessity  of  furnishing  wood,  it 
was  certainly  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  radiate  ample  warmth.  Across  its  mantel 
today,  in  proud  array,  stand  pieces  of  pewter  which,  though  not  the  original  ones  owned 
by  Mrs.  Alcott,  nevertheless  shine  as  brightly  as  did  her  own  and  reflect  in  the  soft  light 
that  filters  in  the  little  old  windows  much  the  same  scene  as  hers  once  did.  Close  by 
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THE  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  LONG  KITCHEN 

All  the  kitchen  utensils  shown  here  were  used  in  the  early  days  at  Fruitlands.  The  crane,  too,  is  in  its  original  place,  and, 
while  the  pewter  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  once  belonged  to  Mrs.  Alcott  and  graced  this  fireplace  in  a  similar 
fashion,  it  reflects,  in  its  shiny  cleanliness,  the  same  care  which  Mrs.  Alcott  lavished  so  tenderly  on  her  ozvn  set. 
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hangs  the  old  foot-warmer,  while  opposite  is 
the  lantern  used  by  the  philosophers*  when 
the  light  of  their  spiritual  life  was  not  sufficient 
to  pierce  the  darkness  of  Prospect  Hill.  On 
the  wall  may  be  seen  a  bas-relief  of  Thoreau, 
taken  from  life  by  his  friend,  Waldo  Ricketson. 
Not  far  away  are  exhibited  the  Emerson  and 
the  still  later  Joseph  Palmer  deeds  to  Fruit- 
lands,  the  former  being  an  interesting  example 
of  its  owner’s  fine  penmanship.  Emerson, 
incidentally,  although  never  a  member  of  the 
Fruitlands  Community,  did  spend  about  a 
week  at  the  old  house  as  a  guest  of  the  Alcotts 
during  the  time  when  its  conveyance  from 
Charles  Lane  to  Joseph  Palmer  was  being 
effected. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Alcott’s  eccen¬ 
tricities,  rather  than  his  genius,  drew  so  many 
members  to  Fruitlands.  The  failure  of  the 
experiment  was  in  some  measure  due  to  this 
fact,  for,  although  Alcott  was  eccentric,  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  genius,  whereas 
many  of  the  others  had  only  their  eccentricities 
to  set  them  apart  from  the  crowd.  For 
example,  Abram  Wood’s  transcendentalism 
consisted  mainly  in  his  insistence  upon  being 
called  “Wood  Abram,”  while  the  inner  spirit 
of  several  young  apostles  of  “the  Newness” 
who  appeared  at  Mr.  Emerson’s  house  one 
afternoon  showed  its  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  conventionality  by  the 
astounding  form  of  prefacing  even  the  most  trivial  of  remarks  with  violent  oaths. 
Fruitlands  needed  men  of  Emerson’s  temperament;  but  Emerson,  being  of  a  retiring 
nature,  could  not  bring  himself  to  join  anything  that  smacked  of  the  fantastic — and 
certainly  the  ideas  of  many  of  the  members  of  Fruitlands  were  fantastic  in  the  extreme. 

The  quaint  old  pictures  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Long  Kitchen  are  typical 
products  of  their  age  and  are  surpassed  in  queerness  only  by  an  odd  advertisement, 
the  composition  of  one  Silas  Lamson,  a  half-crazed  Second  Adventist,  together  with 
an  equally  weird  poetic  effusion  from  the  same  pen.  The  advertisement  extols  the 
merits  of  a  scythe  which  Lamson  had  invented  and  which,  in  spite  of  his  firm  conviction 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  imminent,  he  was  ever  eager  to  sell.  Beneath  these 
curios  is  the  old  noon  mark  on  the  floor,  which,  as  the  sun  cast  a  shadow  across  it,  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  was  high  noon  and  high  time  for  nuts,  grain,  fruits  or,  perhaps,  beans  from 
the  Community  bean-pot  which,  incidentally,  may  be  seen  in  the  Long  Kitchen  today. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  old  kitchen  door  hangs  Joseph  Palmer’s  bootjack,  while  above 
it  may  be  seen  Nancy  Palmer’s  hatchel  used  in  preparing  the  flax  for  her  ever-busy 
spinning  wheel.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  stands  a  tall  bookcase  containing 
many  of  Thorcau’s  personal  books  as  well  as  some  from  the  original  Fruitlands  collection. 
This  bookcase,  once  the  property  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  together  with  the  desk  at 
which  Thoreau  wrote  many  of  his  most  famous  literary  works,  and  a  cas£  of  minerals 
collected  by  Thoreau,  himself,  came  to  Fruitlands  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn, 
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A  CORNER  OF  THE  LONG  KITCHEN 
AND  REFECTORY 

This  is  the  old  desk  at  which  Thoreau  wrote  viost  of 
his  famous  literary  works.  The  bookcase 
above  it  also  belonged  to  him,  while  many  of  his  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  bookcase  standing 
against  the  wall  to  the  left,  once  the  property  of  his 
distinguished  friend,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  clock  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  handicraft  of 
Willard  of  Ashby. 
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who,  as  wc  have  previously  said,  was  an  invaluable  adviser  to  Miss  Sears  in  her  work 
of  restoring  Fruitlands  to  its  original  condition.  The  clock,  a  really  fine  one  madfi  by 
Willard  of  Ashby  as  early  as  1790,  has  a  history  all  its  own  which  could  not  have  been 
in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  those  earlier  days,  for  it  refused  ever  to  join  the  Community, 
preferring  to  remain  hidden  from  even  the  bright  eyes  of  the  little  Alcott  girls  in  the 
attic,  which  it  shared  in  common  with  them.  Probably  it  was  left  there  by  some  former 
owner,  for  Fruitlands  had  had  many  occupants  before  its  more  renowned  ones  of  1843. 

The  Colonial  Kitchen  was  in  ruins  during  the  days  when  a  “New  Eden”  was  in  the 
making  at  Fruitlands,  but  the  foundations  of  both  the  chimney  and  walls  were  found  to 
be  intact  by  Miss  Sears  when  she  undertook  the  tremendous  task  of  its  restoration. 
The  past  comes  a  little  nearer  in  this  room  than  in  almost  any  other,  or  perhaps  it  is 
just  a  bit  more  sad.  When  one  realizes  that  on  the  old  settle  where  Joseph  Palmer  so 
loved  to  rest  stands  Nancy  Palmer’s  bowl  of  tallow,  half  used,  just  as  she  left  it;  that  on 
the  table  made  by  her  husband’s  own  hands  lie  her  sticks  for  making  “dipped  candles”; 
while  on  the  mantelshelf,  in  the  two  old  candlesticks,  are  two  of  her  own  candles,  one 
feels  that  the  veil  of  years  between  her  day  and  this  must,  after  all,  be  very  thin  and  that 
if  one  speaks  in  hushed  tones  or,  better  yet,  sits  silently  on  the  old  “Philosophers’  Settle,” 
Nancy  Palmer  herself  might  come  back  and  finish  those  candles  before  one’s  very  eyes. 

The  left-hand  crane  in  the  spacious  fireplace  is  the  original  one  found  in  the  chimney 
by  one  of  Joseph  Palmer’s  grandchildren  while  playing  among  the  ruins,  while  the  other 
is  from  an  equally  old  cellar. in  Wright  Tavern  at  Concord.  The  earthen  jars  in  this 
kitchen  and  in  the  room  previously  described  as  the  Long  Kitchen  were  found  among 
the  ruins  when  the  chimney  of  the  former  room  was  restored  by  Miss  Sears.  They 
were  of  a  vintage  more  ancient  than  Fruitlands,  having  lain  buried  beneath  debris  of 

the  tumble-down  chimney  during  the  days 
of  that  experiment.  As  may  be  surmised, 
the  old  Revolutionary  gun  over  the  mantel 
and  the  two  blunderbusses  on  the  walls  were 
never  the  property  of  any  member  of  the 
“Con-Sociate  Family,”  each  one  of  whom 
possessed  a  nature  too  mild  to  cope  with  the 
normal  run  of  mankind,  much  less  those  of 
a  truly  villainous  make-up. 

The  pictures  which  adorn  the  walls  of  this 
room  present  the  drama  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Those  of  the  three  Georges,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  original  manuscripts  beneath 
them  bearing,  in  addition  to  their  own  signa¬ 
tures,  those  of  their  Prime  Ministers  and  other 
dignitaries,  remind  one  of  the  fact  that  the  old 
house  lived  in  the  days  of  British  rule.  The 
rare  Currier  and  Ives  prints  of  Washington  and 
his  family,  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Wash¬ 
ington  crossing  the  bridge  at  Trenton  and, 
finally,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  survived  the  Revolution  and  lives 
today  under  the  flag  of  these  United  States. 
The  Declaration  of  Independency  has  the 
added  interest  of  being  a  copy  of  one  by 
Trumbull,  who  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Alcott’s. 
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A  PHILOSOPHER’S  PLOW 
It  was  with  this  plow  that  Bronson  Alcott  made  the  best 
furrow  of  any  of  the  philosophers.  When 
philosophy  could  no  longer  cope  with  pain-racked 
bodies,  the  philosophers  surrendered  their 
places  to  a  team  of  oxen  whose  yoke  may  be  seen  above. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHERS’  SETTLE 

Standing  opposite  the  fireplace  in  the  Colonial  kitchen  is  an  old  settle,  which  was  one  of  the  favorite  resting  places  of  the 
philosophers;  hence,  its  descriptive  name.  Above  it  hang  portraits  and  autograph  manuscripts  of  the  three  Georges, 

together  with  rare  Currier  and  Ives  prints. 


How  often  did  the  steps  leading  from  the  Long  Kitchen  to  the  upper  floor  feel  the 
tread  of  the  flying  feet  of  the  merry  Alcott  children,  or  the  firm  but  weary  footsteps  of 
Mother  Alcott  who,  after  a  day  of  toil,  climbed  aloft  to  the  shelter  of  her  room  where, 
by  the  light  of  her  lamp,  she  would  mend  socks  and  shirts  and  aprons  while  more  vital, 
but  perhaps  less  necessary  and  immediate,  problems  were  worked  over  far  into  the 
night  by  the  enthusiasts  below!  This  lamp,  it  must  be  explained,  was  the  one  conces¬ 
sion  granted  Mrs.  Alcott  during  her  residence  at  Fruitlands,  the  burning  of  whale  oil 
being  not  in  accord  with  the  philosophers’  views  on  the  use  of  animal  substances.  Mrs. 
Alcott,  although  she  was  loyal  to  her  husband  and  willing  to  follow  in  spite  of  physical 
hardship  wherever  he  might  lead,  had  never  shared  the  opinions  or  enthusiasm  of  the 
founders  of  “The  Newness.”  Since,  therefore,  the  comfort  of  the  spiritual  light  which 
so  exalted  the  members  of  the  Community  was  denied  her,  it  was  only  fair  that  she 
should  enjoy  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  a  more  worldly  light — especially  since 
these  pleasures  consisted  of  making  the  practical  side  of  the  experiment  more  successful 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Louisa,  her  daughter,  has  told  us  that  her  mother 
only  claimed  to  be  “the  ballast  in  her  husband’s  balloon.”  What  complete  under¬ 
standing  and  love  must  have  existed  between  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  wife!  Indeed, 
the  whole  story  of  their  relationship  is  a  constant  example  of  unquestionable  loyalty 
and  devotion  in  the  face  of  soul-searing  adversity.  v 
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As  was  often  the  case  in  the  very  earliest  houses  in  this  country,  we  find  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  permit  the  family  cat  to  pass  through 
without  undue  inconvenience  into  the  granary,  there  to  give  himself  over  to  the  feline 
pleasures  of  mouse-catching.  France  must  be  the  source  of  this  unique  arrangement 
for  family  pets,  as  similar  holes  are  often  found  in  the  old  French  chateaux.  It  is  this 
granary  which  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Miss  Sears  transferred  in  1914  from  a 
complete  state  of  dilapidation  to  charming  living  quarters  for  the  comfort  of  the  three 
guides  whose  duty  it  is  to  show  visitors  about  Fruitlands,  as  well  as  the  old  Shaker 
House  and  the  American  Indian  Museum.  The  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  these  museums, 
let  it  be  said,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  interest  and  intelligence  which  these  guides 
show  in  explaining  the  many  different  objects  to  be  found  there.  Miss  Sears  has  always 
been  extremely  discriminating  in  her  choice  of  persons  to  fill  these  responsible  positions 
and  one  has  only  to  visit  Prospect  Hill  to  determine  for  oneself  the  wisdom  of  her 
selection. 

But  to  return  to  the  days  of  the  old  granary!  Let  us  pause  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
to  inspect  the  little  landing  on  which  we  find  ourselves.  In  a  diminutive  bookcase 
affixed  to  the  wall  may  be  seen  the  diary  kept  by  that  picturesque  character,  Joseph 
Palmer,  during  the  time  when  he  was  confined  in  the  Worcester  prison  for  stabbing  one 
of  several  ruffians  who  had  attacked  him  on  the  street  and  endeavored  to  remove  his 
beard.  It  contains  amazing  accounts  of  the  ill  treatment  he  received  there  when  threat 
after  threat  failed  to  weaken  his  determination  to  forsake  his  principles,  peculiar  though 
they  might  be,  and  trim  his  source  of  misery. 

Joseph  Palmer  lived  in  No  Town,  a  “gore”  of  unreclaimed  land  a  short  distance 
from  Fitchburg  and  Leominster.  A  large  tract  of  this  land  had  been  granted  by  the 
General  Court  in  Colonial  days  to  a  Captain  Noah  Wiswell  for  his  bravery  in  repelling 
the  Indians.  As  the  grandson  of  Captain  Wiswell,  Joseph  Palmer  inherited  this  prop¬ 
erty.  When  Palmer  married  Nancy  Tenney,  who  before  her  first  marriage  was  Nancy 
Thompson,  there  were  many  who  questioned  the  legality  of  the  marriage  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  meeting  house  in  No  Town  in  which  to  publish  the  banns  according  to  law. 

Palmer,  however,  who  might 
always  be  depended  upon  to  do 
something  original,  published 
the  banns  in  his  own  way  by 
writing  them  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  which  he  affixed  to  the 
trunk  of  a  pine  tree  growing 
near  his  house.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  court  agreed 
that,  however  novel  such  a 
procedure  might  be,  it  did, 
nevertheless,  fill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law.  Shortly  after 
his  sojourn  in  the  Worcester 
jail,  Palmer  came  with  his  wife 
to  investigate  this  Community 
of  Fruitlands,  where  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  put  in  practice 
many  of  his  reforms.  To  the 
Community,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  he  brought  much  fine  old 
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THE  GARRET 

Here  slept  the  Alcott  children ,  and,  although  we  marvel  how  they  endured 
such  stuffy  and  cramped  quarters,  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
Alcott  spirit  that  the  only  reference  made  to  this  garret  by  Louisa  states  that 
“it  rained  when  1  went  to  bed,  and  the  rain  sounded  so  pretty 

on  the  roof.” 
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furniture  from  his  home  in 
No  Town;  and  whenever  any¬ 
thing  was  needed  to  facilitate 
the  running  of  the  farm,  as, 
for  example,  oxen,  he  would 
drive  over  to  No  Town  and 
return  with  it.  In  the  same 
bookcase  which  contains  the 
account  of  his  sojourn  in  prison 
may  be  seen  the  diary  in  which 
he  chronicled  the  happenings 
of  a  fantastic  sort  of  com¬ 
munity  which  he  carried  on 
for  some  twenty  years  after 
the  Fruitlands  experiment  had 
proved  itself  a  failure.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  book,  Joseph  Palmer 
named  this  new  community 
“Freelands,”  but  the  name 
“Fruitlands”  had  taken  such 
deep  root  that  nothing  could  alter  it,  and  thus  it  remains  today.  Browsing  through 
Joseph  Palmer’s  records  of  the  “Freelands”  Community,  the  reader  will  find  much  that 
is  informative  and  interesting,  for  Joseph  Palmer  had  a  definite  personality  that  left 
its  imprint  on  all  he  said  or  did.  In  it  the  names  of  Nathan  Merriam  and  Widow  Sally 
Webber  often  appear.  'The  first  belonged  to  a  well-known  reformer  who  evidently 
frequently  visited  Palmer  and  at  one  time  published  considerable  material  on  the  social 
problems.  The  second,  Mrs.  Webber,  was  a  Still  River  character  who  had  made  an 
unfortunate  marriage  which  had  embittered  her  life  and  warped  her  outlook.  One  of 
her  many  idiosyncrasies  was  the  cutting  of  two  holes  in  her  house  as  passageways  through 
which  her  many  cats  and  kittens  might  enter  and  exit  at  will.  She  had  one  hole  cut 
smaller  than  the  other  for  the  convenience  of  kittens,  which  she  evidently  failed  to 
realize  could  use  the  larger  hole  with  equal  comfort. 

Joseph  Palmer  died  at  eighty-four  years  of  age,  on  October  30,  1875.  In  the  old 
North  Leominster  graveyard  may  be  seen  his  impressive  monument,  on  which  is 
engraved  the  head  of  a  man  with  a  flowing  beard,  beneath  which  is  written,  “Persecuted 
for  wearing  the  Beard.”  We  gather  that  Joseph  Palmer,  toward  the  end  of  his  lift, 
must  have  lived  alone  at  Fruitlands;  for  on  the  wall  of  the  study  where  he  died  hangs  a 
letter  which  he  hastily  scribbled  in  pencil  on  the  morning  he  suffered  a  shock,  urgently 
requesting  that  his  son  come  quickly  to  him,  as  there  was  no  one  to  care  for  him. 

Leading  abruptly  up  from  this  little  hall  is  a  short,  steep  staircase  which 
every  night  the  Alcott  children  climbed  on  their  way  to  the  attic,  where  they  slept. 
How  they  managed  to  escape  seriously  injuring  their  heads  against  its  low-sloping  ceiling 
is  a  mystery  almost  as  incomprehensible  as  how  they  slept  here  through  summer  heat. 
However,  even  at  their  early  age  they  showed  that  they  had  been  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  their  environment;  for  in  spite  of  physical  discomforts,  the  only  account  of  nights  in 
the  old  attic  comes  from  the  pen  of  Louisa,  who  simply  said,  “It  rained  when  I  went  to 
bed  and  made  a  pretty  noise  on  the  roof.”  Only  the  old  clock  which,  from  its  hiding 
place  in  this  selfsame  attic,  must  have  shared  all  their  secrets,  remains  to  tell  us  more 
of  their  childish  fears  and  of  conferences  whispered  under  the  sheltering  eaves,  but  it 
unfortunately  refuses  to  break  silence. 
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CHARLES  LANE’S  ROOM 

Against  the  wall  may  be  seen  the  old  gray  chest  in  which  the  linen  was  kept. 
The  spinning-wheel  once  belonged  to  an  old  Mrs.  Sprague,  who 
lived  here  about  iSoo. 
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The  room  on  the  left  leading  from  the 
little  hallway  already  described  was  Charles 
Lane’s  bedroom,  while  the  tiny  box  of  a  room 
adjoining  it  was  occupied  by  his  son  William. 
Charles  Lane’s  room  can  tell  stories  of  the 
whole  gamut  of  life;  for  birth  visited  it  when  a 
grandson  of  Joseph  Palmer  was  born  here  and 
death  when  a  son  of  Samuel  Sprague,  who 
once  owned  the  house  and  whose  deed  to  the 
property  is  preserved  upon  the  wall,  died  here. 
Charles  Lane’s  big,  comfortable  four-poster 
bed  is  a  very  solid  reminder  of  that  worthy, 
well-meaning  member  of  the  Fruitlands  Com¬ 
munity,  while  against  the  wall  near  the 
chimney — as  though  he  had  just  placed  it 
there— carelessly  rests  his  English  umbrella. 
An  old  cowhide-covered  trunk  reminds  one  of 
a  similar  one  in  the  study  below.  By  the 
bed  is  a  wooden  box  in  which  once  reposed 
many  letters  and  manuscripts,  and  in  the 
cupboard  are  a  number  of  books,  including 
an  old  Bible,  the  property  of  the  Shakers. 
As  Charles  Lane  joined  the  Shakers  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Fruitlands  Community, 
and  as  he  was  a  constant  reader  of  their 
literature  while  at  Fruitlands,  it  seemed,  as 
that  they  should  find  a  place  in  his  room. 
Although  upon  first  glance  it  appears  rather  usual,  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  room  is  an  old  wooden  chest  in  which  linen  was  formerly  stored.  The 
key  to  this  chest  is  ponderous  enough,  but  the  lock  into  which  it  fits  is  the  most  complex, 
large  and  ingenious  contrivance  that  one  might  find  in  many  a  travel. 

On  the  walls  of  the  little  bedroom  adjoining  Charles  Lane’s  room  are  exhibited 
numerous  letters  concerning  Fruitlands  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Lane,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  daughter  Louisa.  Each  letter  has  been  placed 
in  a  cleverly  designed  swinging  arrangement  which  was  devised  by  Miss  Sears  to  enable 
the  reader  to  examine  in  comfort  both  sides  of  any  manuscript  and  at  the  same  'time 
assure  the  complete  preservation  of  the  document.  From  these  letters  one  can  glean 
the  intimate  story  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  plans  and  dreams  which  Lane  and 
Alcott  entertained  for  Fruitlands.  On  the  wall  may  be  seen  photographs  of  Charles 
Lane’s  two  homes  in  England,  together  with  a  picture  of  the  tomb  which  marks  his 
final  resting  place  in  Hook  Cemetery,  England.  Their  beauty  and  expensiveness  makes 
one  wonder  how  their  owner  could  suddenly  have  become  so  oblivious  to  his  physical 
surroundings,  but  it  must  be  said  of  him  that  no  one  at  Fruitlands  lived  up  to  the  rules 
of  the  little  Community  more  scrupulously  than  he. 

Returning  to  the  hall  again,  where  inside  a  little  closet  on  the  left  one  can  see  the 
interesting  hand-made  laths,  typical  of  Colonial  construction,  one  passes  over  another 
threshold  into  what  is  called  “The  Unplastered  Room.”  It  was  really  an  enlarged 
passageway  which  was  used  as  a  bedroom  during  the  days  of  the  Fruitlands  experiment. 
Here  are  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of  articles  once  belonging  to  the  members  of  the 
Fruitlands  Community.  Often  the  trivialities  of  life  speak  most  eloquently!  Thus 
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WILLIAM  LANE’S  ROOM 
William  Lane,  the  young  son  of  Charles  Lane,  slept 
in  this  little  room,  which  adjoined  that  of 
his  father.  Today  it  recreates  the  spirit  of  the  past 
through  the  many  interesting  manuscript 
letters  which  are  preserved  here  and  which  relate 
intimate  details  of  life  and  hopes 
at  Fruitlands. 


Miss  Sears  has  said,  most  appropriate 
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THE  UNPLASTERED  ROOM 

It  was  here  that  some  members  of  the  Con-Sociate  Family  slept,  including  that  young  man  who,  when  he  learned  that  his  bed 
was  to  consist  of  a  few  armfuls  of  straw  scattered  on  the  floor,  limited  his  membership  in  the  Community  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Today  this  room  is  rife  with  echoes  of  the  past  in  the  form  of  books,  manuscripts,  f  urniture,  trinkets,  and  other 
possessions  of  its  former  distinguished  occupants.  Hawthorne's  haircloth  sofa,  which  came  from  his  house  in  Salem, 

may  be  seen  under  the  windows. 


it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  socks  worn  by  Abba  May  (the  “Amy”  of  “Little  Women”)  while 
at  Fruitlands  and  which,  incidentally,  furnish  a  most  excellent  example  of  Mrs.  Alcott’s 
knitting  abilities;  the  best  embroidered  collar  of  Anna  Alcott  (the  “Meg”  in  “Little 
Women”)  and  a  picture  of  Louisa’s  rag  doll  “Joanna,”  the  product  of  her  own  industry, 
combine  to  furnish  an  intimate  and  tangible  link  with  a  mute  past.  The  old  chimney 
seems  to  harbor  a  host  of  childish  memories,  for  it  was  here  that  Joseph  Palmer’s  little 
grandchildren  always  watched  for  Santa  Claus  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  here  on  the 
night  before  her  birthday  was  hung  Abba  May’s  tiny  sock. 

This  room  is  a  treasure  house  of  precious  manuscripts,  including  letters  from 
Emerson,  the  Alcotts,  and  a  most  interesting  one  from  Samuel  Bower  to  Joseph  Palmer, 
suggesting  the  creation  of  another  Fruitlands  in  a  warmer  climate  where  he  might  work 
out  to  better  advantage  his  belief  that  if  one  could  only  cast  off  the  shackles  of  outer 
clothing,  one’s  spirit  might  soar  more  freely.  Those  interested  may  read  here  the  very 
copy  of  the  Zion’s  Herald  which  was  so  diligently  and  constantly  pored  over  by 
Margaret  Palmer,  mother  of  Joseph  Palmer,  that  she  had  to  mend  one  of  the  sheets 
with  her  needle  and  thread  to  keep  it  intact.  A  beautiful  mahogany  table,  on  which 
is  now  exhibited  the  silk  bonnet  of  Mrs.  Pratt  (“Meg’s”  mother-in-law,  who  used  to 
visit  Fruitlands)  was  another  of  Joseph  Palmer’s  contributions  to  the  Community, 
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while  the  portrait  above  it  shows  Mrs.  Pratt  in  the  very  bonnet  exhibited  below.  The 
peculiar  little  bag  and  the  bundle  of  tracts  exhibited  in  one  of  the  show  cases  were  the 
religious  tracts  used  daily  by  Nancy  Palmer  and  carefully  kept  by  her  in  a  bag  made 
from  the  skin  of  an  ox’s  heart.  On  the  same  shelf  lie  Joseph  Palmer’s  moneybag,  also 
made  from  the  skin  of  an  ox’s  heart,  and  his  wife’s  flax  prepared  by  her  for  spinning. 

This  same  room  shelters  precious  first  editions  of  Louisa  Alcott’s  and  Bronson 
Alcott’s  books,  together  with  a  copy  of  The  Harbinger ,  a  periodical  which  treated  of 
Brook  Farm,  Roxbury,  the  Community  at  Northampton  and  other  similar  experiments 
in  phalanstery,  as  associations  or  communities  founded  on  the  Fourier  theory  were 
called.  These,  we  may  imagine,  were  eagerly  perused  and  discussed  by  the  members  of 
the  Fruitlands  Community,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  all  attempts  at  a  communistic 
life,  were  they  ever  so  novel.  A  letter  from  George  Ripley,  founder  of  Brook  Farm,  warns 
all  who  care  to  be  advised  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  conducting  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  communistic  life.  A  photograph  of  Samuel  S.  Greeley  recalls  to  our  minds  the 
young  man  who,  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  rather  than  led  on  by  the  true  inner 
light,  came  to  join  the  Community  at  Fruitlands.  Upon  learning,  however,  that  his 
bed  consisted  of  straw  scattered  upon  the  hard  floor  of  this  room  and  his  breakfast  of 
a  variety  of  grains  chosen  with  a  view  to  improvement  of  his  mental  rather  than  his 
digestive  powers,  he  departed  after  a  forty-eight-hour  trial.  Photographs  of  Brook 
Farm,  of  “Ruins  of  Phalanstery,”  from  an  oil  painting  made  at  Brook  Farm  in  1846, 
and  of  Colonel  May,  Airs.  Alcott’s  benevolent  father;  a  sampler  by  the  Alcott  girls;  a 
letter  from  Louisa  Alcott  to  Aliss  Annie  M.  Lawrence,  in  which  she  recalls  the  incident 
of  her  mock  marriage  to  the  little  Gardner  boy,  as  well  as  an  appeal  signed  by  the  three 
Alcott  sisters  and  addressed  “To  the  Collector  of  the  Town  of  Concord,”  are  further 
reminders  of  the  life  and  activities  that  once  imparted  to  Fruitlands  its  peculiar  charm. 

Alargaret  Palmer,  the  mother  of  Joseph  Palmer,  once  occupied  the  little  manu¬ 
script  room  adjoining  the  one  we  have  described.  Her  best  rope  bedstead  has  been 
removed  to  the  attic,  where  the  cradle  which  rocked  seven  generations  of  Palmer’s 
ancestors  may  also  be  seen.  On  the  walls  of  the  manuscript  room  is  the  new  collection 
of  letters  of  Alcott  and  Louisa  Alay  Alcott.  On  the  wall  appear  various  documents  con¬ 
taining  Nancy  Palmer’s  signature  as  well  as  the  will  of  her  first  husband,  who  was 

named  Tenney.  Here,  too,  is  also 
a  document  declaring  that  Joseph 
Palmer  is  the  legal  executor  of  his 
mother’s  property.  Above  the  great 
wooden  chest  which  held  the  house¬ 
hold  linen  is  a  picture  of  Alcott’s 
famous  Temple  School  in  which  were 
cradled,  among  many  other  ideas  too 
radical  for  their  day,  experiments  in 
the  ventilation  and  decoration  of 
children’s  schoolrooms.  Unbelievable 
as  it  may  appear  to  us  today,  Mr. 
Alcott’s  belief  in  the  desirability  of 
giving  children  a  beautiful  as  well  as 
sanitary  place  in  which  to  study  and 
improve  their  minds  brought  down 
harboring  a  host  of  childhood  memories!  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  the  ignorant 

This  old  fireplace ,  around  which  once  played  the  Palmer  and  Alcott  majority,  who  have  ever  sllOWll  them- 

children,  is  now  graced  by  portraits  and  mementos  of  the  .  •  . 

“Little  Women.”  selves  reluctant  to  accept  new  ideas. 
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THE  MANUSCRIPT  ROOM 

Here  Miss  Sears  has  gathered  various  letters  from 
Bronson  Alcott  and  Louisa  May  Alcott. 

They  reveal  the  great  love  which  Louisa  May  Alcott 
bore  for  her  brilliant  father.  One  of  the  letters 
reveals  him  as  a  keen  critic  of  the  authors  of  his  day. 

It  was  this  room  that  Anna  Alcott ,  after  con¬ 
siderable  pleading,  was  allowed  to  occupy  as  her  very 
own,  after  the  devotees  of  “  The  Newness ”  had 
departed  one  by  one  in  search  of  newer  “ Edens .” 

This  room  was  formerly  known  as  the  Mar¬ 
garet  Palmer  Room.  The  quaint  rope  bedstead  which 
was  Margaret  Palmer’s  prize  possession  has 
been  moved  to  the  attic,  as  well  as  the  cradle  in  which 
many  of  her  descendants  were  rocked,  to 
make  room  for  the  increasing  collection  of  manuscripts. 


Close  by  the  picture  of  Temple  School  are 
some  of  the  bills  for  tuition,  while  a  picture 
of  Bronson  Alcott’s  mother  and  a  specimen  of 
the  linen  woven  by  her  are  exhibited  near  by. 

It  was  this  room  that  Anna  Alcott,  after 
considerable  pleading  on  her  part,  was  allowed 
to  occupy  as  her  very  own  when  the  departure 
of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Community 
left  it  vacant. 

There  now  remains  but  one  room  to  visit 
and  that,  perhaps,  should  always  be  saved 
until  the  last,  for  it  was  the  bedroom  of  the 
genius  who  fostered  the  germ  of  Fruitlands. 

It  was  to  this  room  that  Bronson  Alcott  came, 
together  with  his  wife  and  children,  with  high 
hopes  for  the  success  of  his  experiment.  It 
was  here  that  he  first  put  into  practice  his 
dreams  for  a  “New  Eden,”  where  the  need  for 
dollars  and  cents  and  such  sordid  commercial¬ 
ism  was  to  be  eradicated.  It  was  here  that  he 
discussed  the  progress  of  the  Community 
nightly  with  his  devoted  wife,  drawing,  in 
moments  of  despair,  new  hope  from  her 
courageous,  practical  outlook  on  the  life  in 
which  she  had  so  little  faith.  And  here  it  was  that  his  beautiful  dream  came  to  a  pathetic 
close  and,  in  the  face  of  an  absolutely  empty  future,  he  lay  down  upon  the  bed  and, 
turning  his  face  toward  the  wall,  struggled  with  himself  to  end  a  fight  which  had  proved 
too  terrible  for  him.  His  New  England  conscience,  however,  coupled  with  the  unselfish 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  his  family,  proved  too  much  for  him;  and  although  death  seemed 
the  only  way  out  after  the  days  of  disillusionment,  something  eventually  stirred  him, 
and  one  morning  Mrs.  Alcott  visited  him  to  find  that  the  cup  of  spearmint  tea  which 
she  never  failed  to  place  beside  his  bed  had  for  once  been  drained.  Thus,  one  of  the 
greatest  educators  the  world  has  ever  known — a  true  genius — began  anew  his  struggle 
to  cope  with  the  mediocrity  of  the  life  about  him. 

Mrs.  Alcott’s  workbasket  stands  upon  the  bureau,  together  with  Louisa’s  little 
workbox.  LIcre,  also,  is  her  lace  cap,  and  above  it  hangs  her  portrait  as  she  appeared 
in  her  latter  years  wearing  the  selfsame  cap.  On  the  wall  by  the  bed  is  a  particularly 
fine  water  color  painted  by  May,  together  with  several  of  her  pencil  drawings,  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  her  father,  one  of  the  Old  Manse  at  Concord,  and  one  of  Thoreau’s  Cabin  on 
Lake  Walden,  showing  Thoreau  in  his  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  path.  There  is  also  a 
very  fine  water-color  copy  of  a  Turner,  which  master,  incidentally,  Ruskin  himself  said 
she  copied  with  great  fidelity.  Here  hangs  the  last  photograph  ever  taken  of  Louisa, 
which  shows  her  on  Mt.  Wachusett  in  company  with  her  friend,  James  Murdock,  the 
great  tragedian.  On  a  little  table  stands  a  bust  of  Louisa,  while  on  the  wall  is  a  letter 
from  her  to  a  friend  regarding  her  sister  May’s  death.  Mr.  Alcott’s  carpetbag,  which 
he  carried  on  his  various  journeys,  his  spectacles,  and  a  lock  of  his  hair  pasted  to  an 
original  poem  written  to  it  by  his  daughter  Louisa,  who  picked  it  up  from  the  hearth 
after  he  had  been  trimming  his  long  gray  locks,  are  intimate  little  remembrances  of  an 
ideal  family  life. 

“Marmee’s”  lamp  still  stands  where  it  always  did,  and  on  the  table  close  by  the 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  ALCOTT’S  BEDROOM 

On  the  little  table  between  the  two  windows  may  be  seen  Mrs.  Alcott' s  lace  cap ,  while  through  the  window  one  can  easily  discern 
the  old  mulberry  tree  winch  the  members  of  the  little  Fruitlands  community  planted  in  iSpj.  They  hoped  that  the 
culture  of  silkworms  would  solve  ihe  problem  of  making  garments  for  themselves  without  any  sacrifice  of  their  principles. 
It  was  m  this  room  that  Bronson  Alcott  endeavored  to  end  his  days  and  thus  erase  from  his  soul  the  bitterness 

which  the  fail  lire.’ of  the  Fruitlands  experiment  had  bred  there. 


bed  is  her  Bible.  Its  condition  shows  how 
constantly  she  must  have  sought  inspiration 
and  comfort  from  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
bed  is  the  quilted  hood  she  made  for  herself. 

It  speaks -more  eloquently  than  perhaps  any¬ 
thing  else  of  the  discomfort  she  suffered  when, 
during  the  bitter  cold  of  winter,  the  woodshed 
and  granary  were  practically  empty.  A  bit  of 
the  feminine  desire  for  the  niceties  of  a  home 
of  her  own— a  desire  which,  incidentally,  she 
was  never  to  have  fulfilled— is  glimpsed  in  the 
small,  green-banded,  white  china  teacup  and 
saucer,  which  formed  a  part  of  her  breakfast 
set,  and  her  cake  dish.  Behind  the  closet  door 
hangs  her  little  black  silk  apron  and  her  best 
black  embroidered  shawl.  Here  are  the 
children’s  underwaists,  on  which  she  lavished 
so  much  of  her  fine  needlework,  and  here,  too, 
is  Mr.  Alcott’s  collar  and  his  waistcoat,  with 
one  button  missing.  Locks  of  Louisa  Alcott’s 
and  Anna  Alcott’s  hair  are  framed  and  hang 
upon  the  wall.  On  the  mantel  close  by  is  one 
last  pathetic  reminder  of  Mrs.  Alcott,  who  perhaps  in  her  own  way  contributed  more 
than  any  other  person  toward  keeping  the  Fruitlands  Community  together  so  long. 
This  is  her  purse  with  its  meagre  contents,  including  a  slip  of  paper  in  Louisa  Alcott’s 
own  handwriting,  which  reads  “Mother’s  purse — just  as  she  left  it.” 

In  those  words  “Just  as  she  left  it”  one  finds  the  keynote  of  the  success  of  the 
restoration  of  Fruitlands ;  for  in  every  way  that  it  was  possible,  Miss  Sears  has  endeavored 
to  keep  the  old  house  just  as  the  members  of  the  Fruitlands  Community  left  it.  Though 
some  objects  have  been  added  to  those  that  were  there  in  the  days  when  the  “Con- 
Sociate  Family”  occupied  Fruitlands,  all  are  of  the  same  period  and  have  been  included 
only  because  of  their  close  association  with  some  member  of  the  Community.  This 
faithful  portrayal  of  the  period  is  why  the  most  indifferent  visitor  senses,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  spirit  of  the  place — catches  himself  pensively  fingering  Bronson  Alcott’s 
crude  little  inkwell,  looking  meditatively  around  the  old  kitchen  where  Mother  Alcott 
tried  to  stifle  greater  problems  by  busying  herself  with  smaller  ones,  or  listening, '  as 
once  did  earlier  visitors  to  Fruitlands,  to  hear  the  words  of  the  philosophers  who 
imparted  to  it  the  indefinable  charm  that  lingers  there  today  in  every  nook  and  cranny. 


ALCOTT  MEMENTOS 

The  three  sketches  made  by  May  Alcott  zvill  recall 
pleasant  memories  of  the  “  Amy”  of 
“Little  Women,”  who  spent  so  many  glorious  days 
pursuing  her  career  in  Europe;  while  the 
two  locks  of  hair  below  will  recall  the  “Meg”  and 
“Jo”  of  that  same  immortal  story. 
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OLD  SHAKER  HOUSE  ON  PROSPECT  HILL,  HARVARD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
This  building ,  the  oldest  house  in  the  Harvard  Shaker  Village,  was  transported  to  Prospect  Ilill  in  IQ14  by  Clara  Endicott  Sears 
to  form  one  of  her  three  unique  museums  located  there.  In  its  dress  of  modest  gray,  with  its  shining  window  panes 
and  the  queer  octagonal  posts  that  form  its  fence,  the  little  house  reflects  the  peace  and  quiet 
that  characterized  the  lives  of  its  occupants. 


SHAKER  HOUSE 

QUITE  close  to  Fruitlands,  yet  far  enough  away  to  show  its  utter  independence, 
stands  a  demure  little  house.  In  its  dress  of  modest  gray,  with  its  shining 
windowpanes,  its  sturdy  little  fence,  its  queer  octagonal  posts  which,  without 
✓  rhyme  or  reason,  seem  to  block  every  entrance,  as  well  as  its  general  appearance 
of  compactness,  the  snug  little  house  breathes  an  air  totally  different  from  its  neighbor, 
Fruitlands.  Almost  immediately  the  most  casual  visitor  senses  the  thrift,  the  frugality 
and  the  well-ordered  quality  of  the  lives  of  its  occupants.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  those 
queer  octagonal  posts  and  an  elusive  something,  one  would  say  to  oneself,  “There  live 
sensible,  conventional  folk,”  and  promptly  dismiss  the  subject.  But  one  doesn’t  do  quite 
that,  and  only  he  who  knows  the  true  story  of  this  little  gray  house  appreciates  why  it 
refuses  to  be  dismissed  so  peremptorily. 

Like  Fruitlands,  the  little  gray  house  sheltered  an  experiment  in  communistic  life; 
but,  unlike  Fruitlands,  its  inspiration  and  founder  was  a  woman — Mother  Ann  Lee — 
who  was  in  many  ways  almost  the  antithesis  of  Bronson  Alcott.  The  world,  some  say, 
has  become  more  tolerant  with  the  passing  years,  but  even  today  one  doubts  if  Mother 
Ann  Lee,  with  her  strange  prophecies  and  visions,  would  find  it  any  more  willing  to 
listen  than  it  was  in  1774  when,  having  suffered  persecution,  she,  with  her  little  band  of 
followers,  boarded  a  vessel  bound  for  America. 
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The  story  of  Mother  Ann’s  voyage  and  her  settlement  in  the  wilderness  of 
Niskayuna  (Watervliet),  near  Albany,  N.Y.;  of  her  unswerving  faith;  of  her  wanderings 
over  the  countryside,  ever  seeking  the  answer  to  her  dream,  as  well  as  the  tale  of  the 
fulfillment  of  this  dream  at  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  where  on  an  afternoon  in  June, 
1781,  she  arrived  at  the  “Square  House”  and  laid  the  foundations  of  her  famous  Society 
of  Shakers,  are  all  vividly  related  in  “Gleanings  from  Old  Shaker  Journals,”  by  Clara 
Endicott  Scars.  There  will  not  be  many,  if  indeed  any,  who  will  ever  be  able  to  treat 
as  sympathetically  and  intimately  of  the  Shakers  as  does  Miss  Sears.  Long  regarded 
among  Shakers  as  one  of  their  true  friends  “in  the  world” — as  they  described  all  who 
were  not  of  their  belief — Miss  Sears  brings  to  her  ability  as  an  author  the  advantage  of 
a  complete  understanding  of  Shaker  manners  and  customs. 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  does  not  permit  of  any  more  detailed  account  of  the 
Shakers,  or  Society  of  Shaking  Quakers  as  they  were  first  called,  beyond  the  mere  fact 
that  Mother  Ann  claimed  that  she  did  find  the  same  faces  about  her  in  Harvard  as 
visited  her  in  her  dream  when  in  England  and,  interpreting  this  as  a  divine  symbol, 
she  decided  to  settle  in  Harvard.  She,  too,  listened  to  the  same  spiritual  call  that  had 
drawn  so  many  others  to  the  little  town  on  the  hillside  and,  like  others,  responded  to  its 
intangible  beauty. 

As  if  to  justify  the  simple  faith  of  that  dear  old  Shaker  lady  who  once  told  her 
“that  nothing  that  has  gone  before  is  lost  .  .  .  ,”  Miss  Sears  began  in  1920  the  work  of 
permanently  preserving  the  story  of  the  Shakers  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  so  that 
future  generations  might  glimpse  the  strange  beauty  of  their  lives.  Wandering  through 


A  BIT  OF  SHAKER  LIFE 

In  the  carefully  molded  wax  figures,  by  means  of  which  Miss  Sears  has  so  artistically  recreated  the  Shaker  life  of  other  days, 

the  Shakers  of  old  Harvard  are  realistically  preserved  for  all  time. 
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TYPICALLY  “SHAKER” 

This  platform,  with  its  graceful  iron  railing,  is  typical  of  those  found  in  all 
Shaker  communities.  It  ivas  used  by  the  Shaker  sisters  when 
alighting  from  their  horses,  it  being  one  of  the  precepts  of  their  Society 
to  avoid  anything  that  would  necessitate  physical  contact  with 
the  opposite  sex. 


the  deserted  Shaker  Village  of 
Harvard  today,  where  each  house 
stands  a  spectre-like  reminder  of 
the  past,  one  begins  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  Miss  Sears’s  efforts 
to  preserve  another  of  the  many 
influences  which  found  a  haven 
in  a  new  country.  If,  as  modern 
educators  claim,  visual  education 
leads  all  others  in  efficacy,  the 
work  fostered  by  Miss  Sears 
affords  the  youth  of  America 
their  best  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  the  great  spiritual 
influences  of  the  past — influences 
which  the  crass  industrialism  of 
today  threatens  to  stifle  at  their 
very  source. 

But  to  return  to  1920,  when 
the- little  gray  house  bade  farewell 
to  its  companions  in  the  Harvard 
Shaker  Village  some  few  miles  away  and  journeyed  to  its  new  home  on  Prospect  Hill 
where,  with  its  future  secure,  it  now  tells  the  story  of  its  life  to  all  who  come  to  listen! 
Every  year  thousands  do  come  and  stop  to  listen,  while  each  room  tells  a  chapter  of  a 
fascinating  tale.  Even  the  stone  steps  and  flagged  walk  which  lead  up  to  the  house 
have  their  own  story  and,  as  the  visitor  walks  along,  tell  him  of  an  earlier  distinguished 
guest,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who,  during  his  last  visit  to  the  United  States,  spent 
several  days  at  the  Shaker  Settlement  in  Harvard  and  trod  these  very  stones. 
Lafayette  was  particularly  interested  in  communistic  experiments,  as  one  of  his  own 
soldiers,  Lieutenant  St.  Simon,  had  founded  a  semi-religious  community  in  France. 
The  high  steps,  with  their  simple  iron  railing,  which  stand  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Shaker  House,  lead  to  much  conjecturing.  Why  they  are  there  becomes  apparent 
only  when  one  realizes  that  though  in  Shaker  societies  both  sexes  fraternize,  they  do 
not  marry.  These  carriage  steps  permitted  sisters  to  alight  from  their  horses 
or  carriages  without  the  assistance  of  the  brethren.  Although  both  sexes  mingled  in 
worship  and  as  freely  as  was  necessary  in  their  work,  any  other  mixing  was  frowned 
upon,  as  it  was  thought  not  fitting  under  the  circumstances. 

Once  inside  the  little  entry,  all  is  in  neat  array  and  reflects  the  order  and  precision 
of  the  lives  led  there.  Along  the  right  wall  hang  portraits  of  some  of  the  more  famous 
elders  and  eldresses,  as  the  leaders  of  Shaker  communities  were  called.  Here  hangs 
Simon  Atherton,  whose  keen  financial  sense  and  astuteness  accomplished  so  much 
toward  placing  the  Shakers  on  a  strong  foundation.  Not  far  away  may  be  seen  the 
picture  of  Elijah  Myrick,  that  brilliant,  energetic,  greatly  beloved  elder  who,  in  later 
days,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  was,  nevertheless,  so  ill-advised  as  to  enter  the  stock 
market  and  there  lose  for  the  Shakers  a  staggering  amount  of  their  hard-earned  savings. 
The  Shakers  never  really  recovered  from  these  losses,  which  seemed  almost  as  a  chas¬ 
tisement  for  breaking  one  of  the  commands  of  Mother  Ann,  who  always  cautioned  her 
followers  to  consider  nothing  as  their  own  for  which  they  had  not  worked.  Transactions 
of  any  kind  in  the  stock  market  would  not,  of  course,  have  met  with  her  approval. 
Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  as  long  as  the  Shakers  lived  scrupulously 
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up  to  Mother  Ann’s  precepts  they  prospered;  but  let  them  deviate  ever  so  slightly  from 
them,  and  misfortune  seemed  to  overtake  them.  Among  the  other  portraits  in  the 
little  entry  are  those  of  Elders  John  Osborn,  Jr.,  and  John  Whitely,  Brother  Ezra  R. 
Newton,  Eldresses  Catherine  Walker,  Ellen  and  Louisa  Green,  Olive  Hatch  and  Maria 
Foster,  and  Sister  Marcia  Bullard.  John  Whitely  was  elder  over  both  the  Harvard  and 
Shirley  Shaker  Villages.  His  coat  hanger  still  hangs  on  a  peg  in  the  entry,  and  from  its 
unique  shape  one  is  led  to  wonder  if  it  were  of  his  own  invention.  Certainly  it  bears  the 
marks  of  Shaker  ingenuity  and  manufacture. 

Almost  one  of  the  first  things  that  confronts  the  visitor  to  the  Shaker  House  which, 
incidentally,  was  the  oldest  one  in  the  settlement  at  Harvard,  is  a  sign  bearing  the 
message  “Public  Meetings  Closed.”  It  recalls  to  mind  the  change  that  gradually  came 
over  the  Shakers  who,  as  the  years  passed  and  the  wave  of  mystic  symbolism  that  had 
spread  over  the  country  subsided,  gradually  withdrew  within  themselves.  Instead  of 
taking  pleasure  in  showing  the  world  the  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  with  which  they 
performed  their  acts,  they  closed  their  doors  to  the  public,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  ridicule, 
and  performed  their  ritual  among  themselves.  Although  the  outward  form  of  their 
religion  remained  the  same,  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  gradually  waned,  as  if  the  spirit 
had  passed  on,  leaving  them  lethargic  and  incapable  of  sustaining  the  high  note  that 
had  been  struck  in  those  halcyon  days.  Above  this  sign  hangs  a  card  addressed  “To 
All  Whom  It  May  Concern,”  and  which  contains  the  “Novitiate  Covenant”  of  the 
Shakers.  A  perusal  of  this  Covenant,  which  epitomizes  the  practical  foundations  upon 
which  the  Society  rested  and  outlines  the 
requirements  for  membership  in  the  Society, 
sheds  much  light  on  the  principles  upon  which 
Shaker  societies  were  founded  and,  for  so 
many  years,  flourished. 

From  it  we  learn  that  in  “consideration 
of  the  home,  privileges  and  membership, 
comfortable  provisions  of  food,  clothing  and 
care  extended  in  sickness,”  a  person  desirous 
of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Shaker  Society 
“solemnly  and  conscientiously  promises,  cove¬ 
nants  and  agrees,  that  he  or  she  will  never 
under  any  circumstances,  directly  or  indirectly, 
bring  any  charges  for  debt  or  damages,  nor 
have  any  claim  or  demand  whatsoever  against 
the  Trustees,  nor  against  the  Society  or  any 
member  or  members  thereof,  nor  require  any 
account  of  any  interest  or  remuneration  for 
labor  or  services  of  any  kind  he  or  she  have  or 
may  perform  at  any  time  for  the  aforesaid 
Society  or  any  member  or  members  thereof.” 

It  also  states  that  members  will  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  “endeavor  to  conform  to  the  rules, 
regulations,  by-laws  and  authority  of  the  said 
Society”;  and  that  should  it  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Society  that  a 
member  withdraw,  he  or  she  “will  do  so  at 
once  peaceably,  on  being  notified  by  the  Elders 
of  the  Society.”  And  let  it  be  remembered 


THE  HALLWAY 

The  sign  “ Public  Meetings  Closed ”  is  a  silent  but 
eloquent  reminder  of  old  Shaker  days.  So 
many  visitors  sought  the  peace  and  quiet  seclusion  of 
Shaker  villages  that  the  Shakers  were  forced 
to  issue  rules  governing  the  guests'  activities  while 
with  them.  Along  the  side  wall  hang  pictures 
of  the  more  famous  elders  and  eldresses  of  the  Harvard 
Shaker  village. 
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sufficient  time  and  opportunity  practically  to  prove  the  faith  of  QhaV<-  ‘  ,  ‘ 

are  prepared  to  enter  freely,  fully  and  voluntarily  into  a  united  and  consec  aTe’d"nterIt° 

rhese  covenant  and  agree  to  devote  themselves  and  all  they  possess  to  the  service  0f 

r[V"  thlr  ^'PP0',1  °f  the  Gospel,  forever;  solemnly  promising  never  to  bring  debt 
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nus  it  was  that  the  Society  was  founded  on  a  very  definite  and  Dractical  Insk 

wherem  the  spmtual  and  practical  mingled  harmoniously;  for  in  the  worts  of  Mother 
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Ann,  “Hearts  were  to  pray  with,  hands  to  work  with.”  As  time  passed,  the  rather  hap¬ 
hazard  methods  of  Mother  Ann’s  day  gave  way  to  a  military  orderliness  for  which  the 
Shakers  will  ever  be  remembered.  The  plan  of  their  villages,  the  architecture  of  their 
houses,  their  habits  of  living  and  even  their  hours  of  worship  were  all  regulated  by  rule. 
The  new  procedure  undoubtedly  did  much  to  strengthen  their  organization  from  a 
material  point  of  view,  but  unfortunately  by  stifling  the  spontaneity  of  their  religious 
impulses  the  spiritual  fire  burned  low. 

As  a  visitor  to  a  Shaker  house  it  seems  appropriate  that  one  should  pause  to  read 
the  notice  for  the  perusal  of  visitors,  posted  “in  consequence  of  the  increasing  amount 
of  company”  to  which  the  Shakers  were  “at  all  times  subject.”  Under  the  heading 
“Rules  For  Visitors,”  the  Shakers  emphatically  stated,  lest  some  misunderstanding 
arise,  that  they  did  “not  keep  a  Public  House”  and,  therefore,  desired  that  strangers 
should  observe  their  rules  as  strictly  as  those  of  any  private  family  whose  hospitality 
they  might  enjoy,  quaintly  adding  that  they  were  “expected  to  pay  if  accommodated.” 
Another  rule  to  which  guests  at  the  Shaker  Settlements  were  subject  required  that 
they  “rise  for  Breakfast  at  half  past  six  in  the  Summer  and  half  past  seven  in  the  Winter” 
and  also  that  all  married  persons  occupy  separate  sleeping  apartments.  This  last  ruling 
was  “not  to  be  departed  from  under  any  circumstance.”  The  frugality  of  the  Shakers 
is  evinced  in  the  admonition  to  guests,  that,  though  they  wished  all  “to  be  as  free  as  at 
home,”  they  disliked  the  wasteful  habit  of  leaving  food  on  the  plate,  adding  that  “no 
vice  is  with  us  the  less  ridiculous  for  being  in  fashion.”  So  clean  and  immaculate  were 
their  houses,  and  so  excellently  prepared  was  their  food,  that  the  Shakers  achieved  an 
enviable  reputation  which  drew  many  strangers  to  their  communities  in  search  of 
lodging  and  hospitality.  Those  who  have 
ever  been  guests  of  the  Shakers  will  tell  of 
the  excellent  meals  they  served  and  of  the 
simple,  kindly  welcome  which  they  always 
extended  to  those  who  sought  shelter. 

Close  by  the  rules  for  guests  is  another 
card  labeled  “Table  Monitor,”  which  in  1830 
hung  in  the  “Visitors’  Dining  Room”  of  a 
Shaker  House.  A  line  from  the  Scriptures 
appropriately  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
article  in  the  words,  “Gather  up  the  Fragments 
that  remain  that  nothing  be  lost.”  Thus  did 
the  Shakers  apply  the  Scriptures  to  the  needs 
of  everyday  life!  On  the  wall,  too,  hang  some 
interesting  and  valuable  Pendleton  lithographs 
showing  “The  Shakers  near  Lebanon,”  “The 
Shakers  Dancing,”  and  “The  Home  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Believers,  Vulgarly  Called 
Shakers,  Livingston  County,  N.Y.”  This  last 
lithograph  depicts  the  many  buildings  which 
composed  the  Home  and  which  were  devoted 
to  the  industries  for  which  the  Shakers  were 
famed.  A  photograph  of  the  Shaker  Cemetery 
at  Enfield,  Connecticut,  shows  row  after  row 
of  gravestones  all  exactly  the  same  in  design 
and  height.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of 
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SHAKER  HANDICRAFT 

Although  practically  everything  in  this  picture  was 
made  by  Shakers,  it  is  the  tiny  picture  of  a 
steel  pen  which  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  bookcase  that 
claims  our  attention.  It  was  made  by  a 
Shaker  brother  in  Walervliet  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
steel  pen  ever  manufactured. 
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Mother  Ann  Lee,  whose  stone 
in  the  Shaker  Cemetery  at 
Watervliet,  N.Y.,  is  about  two 
inches  higher  than  any  other. 

Only  the  immaculate  order 
in  which  everything  is  kept 
permits  the  storing  of  the  many 
treasured  reminders  of  the  past 
which  the  little  house  holds. 
It  is  not  the  size  so  much  as 
the  compactness  of  this  old 
Shaker  House  that  imparts  to 
it  the  illusion  of  being  tiny. 
To  the  visitor  with  a  bent  for 
invention,  the  little  gray  house 
is  a  revelation,  for  there  is  not  a 
room  that  does  not  contain 
many  evidences  of  Shaker  thrift 
and  ingenuity.  For  example, 
in  the  room  to  the  left  of  the 
entry  there  are  two  large  presses  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling.  The  drawers  of  one 
of  these  presses  are  of  uniform  size,  apparently  intended  for  the  storing  of  linen,  whereas 
the  other  has  drawers  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes.  The  designer  evidently  believed  in 
making  it  prepared  to  receive  anything.  Each  is  a  model  of  perfect  craftsmanship, 
for  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Shakers  that  anything  worth  doing  was  worth  doing  well. 
Rather  than  attempting  to  rise  above  the  material,  as  Fruitlands  and  so  many  other 
communistic  enterprises  did,  they  believed  in  doing  both  spiritual  and  temporal  things 
with  great  care,  exactitude  and  patience,  so  that  each  might  complement  the  other. 
To  quote  from  Miss  Sears’s  book,  “Gleanings  from  Old  Shaker  Journals,”  “The  Shakers 
teach  that  Shakerism,  instead  of 
attending-  solely  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  man  for  only  one 
day  in  seven,  cares  for  and 
supplies  all  his  temporal,  as  well 
as  spiritual  wants,  all  the  seven 
days  of  the  week.” 

The  lovely  old  desk,  once 
the  property  of  Olive  Hatch,  who 
shared  the  longevity  so  common 
among  Shakers  by  living  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred;  the  sturdy 
little  cabinet  with  its  numerous 
tiny  drawers  designed  especially 
to  hold  labels;  the  clever  con¬ 
trivances  for  sewing  and,  above 
all,  the  sample  of  metal  pens, 
for  which  invention  a  Shaker 
Brother  in  Watervliet,  N.Y.,  is 
given  credit,  are  silent  testi¬ 
monials  of  great  mechanical  skill. 
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A  BIT  OF  SHAKER  FRUGALITY 
A  corner  of  this  room  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  austere  and  frugal  way 
in  which  the  Shakers  furnished  their  homes.  Everything  in  the 
room  is  placed  there  from  the  utilitarian  rather  than  the  decorative  point 
of  view.  On  the  wall  may  be  seen  samples  of  the  Shakers' 
turkey-feather-fan  industry. 


MAIN  ROOM— SHAKER  HOUSE 


This  room  is  most  interesting  to  the  visitor  when  he  lealizes  that  every  article 
in  it,  including  the  tall  presses,  the  oil  painting,  the  hats  which 
hang  from  the  queer  wooden  pegs  that  are  found  in  many  Shaker  rooms, 
the  chairs,  and  even  the  rug  itself,  were  all  made  by  the  Shakers. 
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THE  KITCHEN 

Here,  in  huge  copper  kettles,  which  gleamed  as  brightly  then  as  they  do  today,  were  dyed  the  many  fabrics  for  which  the  Shakers 

were  famous.  Here,  too,  were  brewed  their  herbs. 


A  “Copy  of  the  First  Covenant  of  the  Church  of  the  religious  Society  of  Christians 
commonly  called  and  known  in  the  World  by  the  name  of  Shakers,”  dated  179 7,  and  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  written  without  a  flaw,  together  with  fragments  of  manu¬ 
script  and  several  manuscript  music  books,  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  Shakers’ 
exquisitely  fine  penmanship.  An  oil  painting  of  the  Shaker  Settlement  at  Sabbath  .Day 
Lake  in  Maine  gives  a  hint  of  the  versatility  of  their  accomplishments,  while  an  elabo¬ 
rate  “Chart  of  a  Spiritual  Communication  Received  and  Recorded  by  a  Shaker,”  as 
well  as  hymn  books  in  secret  code  and  many  nicely-phrased  letters  and  verses,  refute 
the  false  but  somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  the  Shakers  were  ignorant  folk.  It  is  true 
that  their  founder  was  illiterate  and  that  the  emphasis  in  Shaker  societies  was  placed 
on  things  made  by  the  hand  rather  than  on  products  of  a  literary  nature,  but  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  statement  that  Shakers  were  not  educated 
people.  In  regard  to  the  hymn  books  of  the  Shakers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all 
their  music  notes  are  in  a  code,  the  key  to  which  has  either  been  lost  or  kept  secret,  so 
that  the  code  promises  to  die  with  the  Shakers. 

In  this  same  room  to  the  left  of  the  entry  we  find  just  one  reminder  of  Mother  Ann 
in  the  form  of  her  favorite  rocker — a  queer  but  comfortable  little  affair  with  its  sturdy, 
sawed-off  rockers.  Of  course  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Isaac  Willard  House,  where 
Mother  Ann  and  her  Elders  first  spent  the  night  at  Harvard  and  where  General 
Lafayette  was  also  a  guest,  but  somehow  it  does  not  bring  Mother  Ann  as  near  to  one  as 
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SHAKER  NEATNESS 

The  bottles  in  neat  array  on  the  closet  shelves,  the 
various  kitchen  utensils,  and  the  neat  labels— 
all  proclaim  the  fad  that  the  Shakers  were  compounders 
of  herbs  that  well  deserved  their  popularity. 


HERB  ROOM 

In  this  room,  adjacent  to  the  immaculate  kitchen,  the 
Shakers  ground  their  herbs  and  mixed  the 
great  variety  of  concoctions  for  which  they  were  long 
famous.  The  Shaker  label  on  any  article  of 
food  was  a  guarantee  of  its  high  quality. 


does  her  own  little  rocker.  Pictures  of  a  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Shakers  on  the  Holy 
Hill  of  Zion,  and  a  top  of  one  of  the  posts  from  the  fence  leading  to  this  Holy  Hill  where, 
safe  from  the  prying  eyes  of  a  scoffing  world,  they  danced  and  whirled  in  religious 
ecstasy,  according  to  their  strange  beliefs,  recall  the  queer  forms  in  which  their  religion 
was  couched.  As  Miss  Sears  states  in  “Gleanings  from  Old  Shaker  Journals,”  her 
interesting  and  authentic  account  of  the  Shakers:  “In  their  worship  they  would  sit  in 
silent  meditation  for  a  while,  when  they  were  taken  with  a  mighty  trembling,  under 
which  they  would  express  the  indignation  of  God  against  all  sin.  At  other  times  they 
were  affected,  under  the  power  of  God,  with  a  mighty  shaking;  and  were  occasionally 
exercised  in  singing,  shouting,  or  walking  the  floor  under  the  influence  of  spiritual  signs, 
or  swiftly  passing  and  repassing  each  other,  like  clouds  agitated  by  a  mighty  wind.” 
Thus  it  was  that  these  people,  all  of  whom  were  originally  Quakers,  came  to  be  called 
“Shaking  Quakers”  and  still  later  just  “Shakers.” 

Around  the  walls  of  this  pleasant  room  whose  very  atmosphere  is  that  of  a  haven, 
tempting  one  to  tarry  awhile  and  rest  secure  from  the  troubles  of  a  materialistic  world, 
hang  the  portraits  of  various  Harvard  Shaker  sisters,  including  those  of  Eliza  Babbit, 
Annie  Walker,  Josephine  Jilson  and  Margaret  Eggleston.  Their  faces,  under  their 
deep-hooded  Shaker  bonnets,  reflect  the  well-being  and  serenity  that  is  the  reward  of 
well-ordered  lives,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  busy,  happy,  contented  lives  the 
Shakers  led  that  so  many  of  them  lived  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Indeed,  if  one  reads  the  gravestones  in  a  Shaker  cemetery,  one  will  be  amazed  to  find 
that  longevity  almost  consistently  marked  each  life. 

Across  the  entry  is  another  interesting  room  which,  like  the  previous  one  described, 
is  the  acme  of  neatness.  In  and  about  the  old  soapstone  stove,  and  gleaming  as  brightly 
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COMMUNING  WITH  THE  PAST 

In  front  of  a  tall  black  cabinet ,  called  a  spirit  cabinet,  sits  this  pretty  Shaker  sister  waiting  for  a  communication  from  the 
spirit  zvorld.  It  was  a  recognized  fact  that  Shakers  were  often  gifted  with  unusual  psychic  powers. 


as  when  the  Shakers  carecl  for  them,  stand  the  huge  copper  boilers  in  which  they  once 
brewed  their  herbs  and  made  the  many  concoctions  for  which  they  were  so  famous. 
Samples  of  their  turkey-feather-fan  industry,  of  their  handmade  brooms,  their  graceful 
and  comfortable  rush-  and  cane-seated  chairs,  their  tall-backed  wooden  rockers,  their 
hand-wrought  tongs  and  coal  shovels,  and  their  carpet  whips  are  to  be  found  in  this 
room.  All  these  articles  will  stand  the  closest  scrutiny,  for  their  workmanship  is  flaw¬ 
less.  Their  beautifully-proportioned  chairs,  however,  reveal  a  bit  of  Shaker  ingenuity  in 
the  spools  which  are  inserted  in  their  back  legs  where  the  wear  comes.  This  idea  was  born 
of  the  Shakers’  sense  of  thrift;  for  when  signs  of  wear  appear,  instead  of  having  to  make 
new  legs,  one  has  only  to  insert  new  spools.  How  typically  “Shaker”  these  chairs  are! 
On  the  walls  of  this  same  room  hangs  a  map,  showing  the  exact  position  of  the  Harvard 
Shaker  Village  in  1870;  a  copy  of  the  Public  Spirit ,  a  paper  of  the  day,  in  which  appear 
advertisements  of  various  articles  and  foodstuffs  made  by  the  Shakers;  a  replica  of  the 
address  made  at  the  dedication  of  the  Shaker  Mills,  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  as  well  as 
a  curious  print  of  Adam  in  the  act  of  naming  Creation.  Just  as  this  print  of  a  religious 
significance  appears  along  with  so  many  articles  of  a  purely  materialistic  nature,  so  did 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Shakers  mingle  and  blend  with  the  more  practical  side  of  their 
nature.  On  the  opposite  wall  from  this  print  one  finds  “A  Concise  Answer  to  the  Inquiry 
Who  or  What  are  the  Shakers.”  Appended  to  this  poetic  effusion  is  a  list  of  the  post- 
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office  addresses  of  the  Shakers,  and  it  is  indeed  pathetic  to  realize  that  today  all  but  the 
small  settlement  at  Hancock,  Massachusetts,  have  passed  out  of  existence. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  a  little  recess  containing  the  many  implements  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  herbs,  medicines  and  tonics,  and  various  condiments  for  which 
Shakers  'will  long  be  remembered.  Like  everything  else  in  the  house,  they  were  all  made 
by  the  Shakers  and  display  their  inventive  genius.  A  curiously  designed  contrivance 
which  cuts  or  chops  as  one  twirls  a  small  wheel  could  effectively  compete  with  any 
similar  device  on  the  market  today,  while  a  hand-wrought  iron-stand  exhibits  a  con¬ 
venience  that  modern  manufacturers  have  ignored  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  wooden  handle 
to  save  the  fingers  of  its  user. 

A  clever  little  arrangement  for  making  pills,  together  with  paddles,  spoons, 
and  bowls,  all  worn  smooth  from  use,  are  mute  but  potent  reminders  of  busy 
Shaker  days.  Above  the  little  bench  hang  crude  scales  for  measuring,  together  with 
one  of  Brother  Atherton’s  sacks  in  which  he  used  to  carry  dry  herbs  to  market  before 
the  fashion  of  grinding  them  set  in.  Here,  too,  is  a  Botanica  Materia  Medica,  which 
was  found  in  an  herb  closet  of  a  Harvard  Shaker  home.  At  one  end  of  the  room  hangs 
the  portrait  of  Sister  Mary,  Herb  Doctor,  while  around  on  the  other  walls  hang  framed 
labels  of  various  wares,  each  label  being  a  really  fine  example  of  design  and  printing. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  CRADLE 

Surrounded  by  articles  that  bespeak  the  more  frugal  side  of  Shaker  community  life,  this  adult-size  cradle  stands — a  reminder 
of  the  spiritual  life  among  the  Shakers.  The  story  goes  that  this  cradle,  winch  ivas  used  for  transporting  the  very  old 
and  the  bedridden  from  one  building  to  another,  was  also  used  to  rock  those  who  were  too  aged  or  infirm  to  attend  meetings 

in  order  that  their  sins  might  be  shaken  from  them. 
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SHAKER  ELDERS 

In  characteristic  dress,  these  Elders  are  sitting  together  reading  the  Scriptures.  They  recall  old  days  at  the 

Harvard  Shaker  Community. 


Carefully  arranged  on  the  shelves  of  a  closet  are  interesting-looking  bottles  marked 
“Blackberry  Root,”  “Spearmint,”  “Epsom  Salts,”  “Indigo  Root,  Wild,”  “Mullen 
Leaves,”  “Mocassin  or  Nerve  Root.”  These  and  many  others  recall  to  mind  the  days 
when  Shaker  products  were  greatly  in  demand  and  when  the  word  “Shaker”  prefixed 
to  any  product  was  a  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  deliciousness.  Everything  is,  of 
course,  in  order,  and  to  all  appearances  it  might  have  been  only  yesterday  that  'the 
Shakers  had  stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  work  and  gone  silently  away. 

Let  us  once  again  return  to  the  entry  where,  incidentally,  a  section  of  the  wall  has 
been  cut  away  to  show  the  broad  beams  and  sturdy  construction  of  the  house.  Ascend¬ 
ing  the  high  and  almost  perpendicular,  well-worn  staircase,  one  is  startled  to  discover 
that,  all  the  time  one  has  been  examining  the  rooms  below,  the  Shakers  themselves  have 
been  calmly  going  about  their  business  upstairs.  Who  knows  whether  they  sit  there 
oblivious  or  merely  aloof?  Musing  on  Shaker  ways,  one  is  quite  convinced  that  they 
are  not  at  all  oblivious,  but  merely  standing  aside  to  watch  a  harassed  world  imbibe 
the  essence  of  contentment  and  peace  which  they  once  brewed  within  these  very  walls. 
Even  as  one  continues  one’s  examination  of  the  many  reminders  of  Shaker  life  in  these 
upper  rooms,  one  keeps  turning  as  if  to  catch  unawares  the  Shaker  sisters  so  intent  on 
their  sewing,  or  the  Shaker  Elders  with  the  Scripture  spread  before  them.  But  they 
give  no  outward  sign,  and  even  the  young  and  pretty  Shaker  sister  who  sits  before  her 
Spirit  Cabinet  communing  with  some  one  in  the  spirit  world  does  not  betray  by  even  the 
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PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SHAKER  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 
On  the  walls  of  this  room,  where  the  Shaker  sister  still  sits  absorbed  in 
her  reading,  may  be  seen  fascinating  and  truly  lovely  examples 
of  many  phases  of  the  textile  industry  in  which  the  Shakers  so  excelled. 


flicker  of  an  eyelash  that  she  senses 
one’s  presence.  Though  but  wax 
models,  so  realistic  are  they  that, 
in  their  home,  surrounded  with 
their  own  possessions,  the  influence 
which  they  exert  is  not  to  be  denied 
and  one  treads  softly  as  one  goes 
from  article  to  article  made  by 
their  deft  hands. 

And  how  many  things  there 
are!  One  of  the  first  things  to 
claim  one’s  attention  is  a  large 
cradle,  which  leads  to  so  much 
conjecturing  that  one  finally  is  led 
to  accept  the  explanation  that  it 
was  used  to  rock  any  Shaker  who, 
because  of  some  physical  disability, 
was  unable  to  attend  meeting.  In 
this  way,  it  was  believed,  such  a 
Shaker  would  receive  the  same  emotional  stimulus  as  was  derived  from  the  Shaker  dance, 
a  peculiar  step-and-glide  affair  which  so  stimulated  their  religious  fervor.  All  around  the 
walls  are  samples  of  the  Shaker  weaving  and  dyeing  industry,  including  a  specimen  of 
the  last  flax  made  by  the  Harvard  Shakers,  the  last  cloth  made  by  the  Mt.  Lebanon 
Community,  numerous  scraps  of  fabric  showing  their  fine  dye  work  which,  incidentally, 
is  as  fresh  and  gay  in  color  as  the  day  it  was  performed.  A  piece  of  ancient  handspun 
linen,  embroidered  with  “S.  S.”  for  Sarah  Ann  Standish,  a  Shaker  sister  and  direct 
descendant  of  Myles  Standish,  is  eloquent  testimony  of  their  superfine  weaving  and 
needlework.  In  fact,  to  tell  all  the  branches  of  weaving  and  dyeing  in  which  the  Shakers 
excelled  would  be  to  enumerate  the  phases  of  the  textile  industry.  Not  only  did  they 
prepare  the  more  usual  cotton,  linen  and  wool  fabrics,  but  the  “swatches”  of  bleached 
and  unbleached  silk  prepared  by  Shakers  in  Kentucky  and  Western  Communities  show 
that  they  were  masters  at  handling  this  fabric.  The  decorative  influence  which  crept 
into  Shaker  lives  in  later  years  is  clearly  shown  in  the  buttons  collected  in  an  interesting 
exhibit  on  the  wall  of  this  room,  the  more  recent  ones  being  more  elaborate  in  design  and 
color  than  the  earlier  ones,  which  were  very  simple.  These  buttons  were  made  for  use 
on  Shaker  suits,  dresses  and  capes,  the  last-named  article  being  a  later-day  Shaker 
innovation  in  the  way  of  dress.  Shaker  capes,  by  the  way,  were  of  such  excellent  fabrics 
and  exquisite  workmanship  that  they  attained  great  popularity,  and  every  one  who 
could  afford  it  bought  a  cape  from  the  Shakers. 

In  one  corner  stands  a  hand-thrown  shuttle  of  Shaker  invention  and  quite  different 
from  the  fly  shuttle.  This  particular  one  was  used  by  the  Harvard  Shakers  for  twills 
or  patterns  requiring  numerous  treadles  as  well  as  for  checked  fabrics.  Close  by  stand 
the  proverbial  spinning  wheel,  an  old  loom,  an  ingenious  circular  arrangement  for 
winding  cotton  threads,  a  Shaker  awl  and  knitting-needle  gauge  and  an  assortment  of 
attractively  designed  boxes  and  baskets.  On  the  walls  are  affixed  further  testimonials 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Shaker  carpet-weaving,  brush,  duster,  knitting  and  weaving 
industries.  On  the  little  wooden  wall  pegs  that  seem  to  be  a  characteristic  of  Shaker 
architecture  hang  their  quaint  costumes,  the  skirt  of  any  one  of  which  would  not  only 
make  several  complete  dresses,  according  to  the  dictates  of  modern  fashion,  but,  in 
wearing  qualities,  would  outlast  them  by  many  years. 
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SHAKER  BEDROOM 

This  old  spool  bed,  together  with  its  blankets  and  counterpanes,  as  well 
as  the  great  variety  of  articles  exhibited  on  the  wall,  were  all  the 
product  of  Shaker  handicraft.  They  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
and  even  the  colors  of  the  blankets  are  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were 
dipped  in  Shaker-made  dye. 


Across  the  hall  from  this 
room  is  one  which  evidently 
served  as  a  bedroom,  for  in  one 
corner  stands  an  old  spool  bed, 
the  blankets  and  coverlet  of 
which  are  all  products  of  Shaker 
handiwork.  Here,  too,  is  an 
old-fashioned  bathtub.  The 
promotion  of  the  use  of  modern 
plumbing  is  often  accredited  to 
the  Shakers.  This  tub  stands 
conveniently  near  some  holes 
in  the  flooring  which,  on  closer 
inspection,  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  old  soapstone  stove  is 
located  directly  underneath !  A 
crude  but  certainly  a  practical 
method  of  heating  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  one  which  the  most 
ingeniously  conceived  contriv¬ 
ances  of  today  have  not  equaled 
in  the  matter  of  economy!  About  the  room  hang  Shaker  aprons,  umbrellas  with  their 
neat  cases,  and  a  Shaker  quilted  satin  bonnet.  Not  far  away  may  be  seen  straw  braid 
for  their  bonnets,  together  with  a  form  on  which  these  bonnets  were  made.  On  the 
wall  is  a  mirror  whose  little  wooden  frame,  with  its  smooth  beveling  and  perfectly 
mitered  corners,  reflects  the  care  bestowed  in  its  construction.  In  the  case  beneath  it 
are  several  exquisitely  beautiful  shawls,  some  artificial  flowers,  and  the  pictures  of  two 
sisters  who  entered  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  this  same  room  hangs  a  curious  picture, 
a  photograph  of  a  Shaker  sister.  She  is  sitting  in  a  chair,  the  outlines  of  the  back  of 
which  show  plainly  through  her 
body,  as  if  the  latter  were  trans¬ 
parent.  Many  of  the  Shakers  had 
definite  psychic  powers  and  one  can 
only  wonder  if  this  phenomenon, 
which  photographers  have  defi¬ 
nitely  stated  is  not  a  result  of  trick 
photography,  is  evidence  of  these 
powers  at  work. 

In  accord  with  the  Shaker 

philosophy  which  called  for  a 

perfect  mingling  of  the  spiritual 

and  temporal,  we  now  enter  a 

room  that  is  entirely  given  over 

to  the  materialistic  side  of  life, 

for  it  shows  every  sign  of  having 

been  a  modest  little  workshop. 

T  i  •  ,  ,  .  ,  •  A  SHAKER  BATHTUB 

In  this  workshop  stands  a  reminder  ,  ,  ...  .  .  ,  ,  , 

'T  1  Ins  Shaker  tub,  which  is  conveniently  placed  over  a  hole  in  the  floor 

of  L  abltlia  Babbett,  one  of  the  directly  above  the  kitchen  stove,  exemplifies  Shaker  cleanliness 

most  talented  women  among  the  and  ingenuity  Above  it  hang  Shaker  capes  and  the  romantic  picture 

°  of  the  Shaker  sister  whose  curious  story  may  be  pound  within 

Shakers.  One  day,  while  watching  these  pages. 
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the  making  of  wrought  nails,  she  conceived  the  idea  that  they  might  be  cut  from  a  sheet 
of  iron  rolled  to  the  right  thickness.  Her  invention  proved  practical,  and  this  steel 
implement  may  be  seen  hanging  on  the  wall.  Here  one  finds  a  work  bench  which 
evidently  once  belonged  to  a  cobbler,  for  at  one  end  is  a  shoe  braced  in  position  for 
resoling  by  means  of  a  leather  strap  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  tightened  or 
loosened,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  cobbler,  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  foot.  Various¬ 
sized  nails,  wooden  pegs  and  shoe  forms  are  also  to  be  found  here,  while  hanging  above 
the  bench  an  advertisement  giving  the  prices  for  various  types  of  repair  work  completes 
the  picture.  Among  the  prices  listed  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  charge  for  soling 
one-half  and  heeling  sewed  boots  was  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  while  the  same 
operation  on  pegged  boots  cost  but  ninety  cents.  A  pair  of  hand-sewed  slippers  is 
another  example  of  Shaker  versatility,  for  the  leather  from  which  they  are  fashioned 
was  prepared  and  tanned  by  the  Shakers  at  Alt.  Lebanon. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hangs  a  large  saw,  which  again  recalls  the  name  of  Tabitha 
Babbett  and  reminds  one  of  another  of  her  clever  inventions.  One  day,  while  at  her 
spinning  wheel,  her  glance  wandered  to  where  some  brethren  were  sawing  wood  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Gradually  it  dawned  upon  her  that  one-half  their  motion  was  lost 
in  the  withdrawing  of  the  saw,  and  she  left  her  wheel  long  enough  to  fashion  a  disk  from 
a  sheet  of  tin.  This  she  notched  in  crude  fashion  and,  returning  to  her  wheel,  slipped 
it  over  the  spindle  where,  upon  trying  it  on  a  piece  of  shingle,  she  found  it  could  cut. 
Thus  it  was  that  a  Shaker  sister  gave  to  the  world  the  buzz  saw.  The  first  one,  made 
according  to  her  instructions,  may  be  viewed  today  in  the  Geological  Building  at  Albany, 
N.Y.  The  urge  to  invent  must  have  been  strong  within  Sister  Babbett,  for  in  addition 
to  the  above  inventions  of  major  importance,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  the  double 
spinning  wheel  and,  according  to  Sister  Annie  Walker,  was  at  work  at  the  time  of  her 
death  on  some  false  teeth,  a  set  of  which  she  had  already  made  in  wax. 

Several  stoves  which  the  Shakers  made  are  also  in  this  room  and,  small  though 
they  are,  one  imagines  that  their  heating  powers  were  very  real.  A  copy  of  a  patent 
granted  to  Elijah  Alyrick  for  his  invention  of  a  chimney-pot  that  sold  all  over  the 
country  may  also  be  examined  here.  A  tool  used  by  them  in  the  palm-and-straw 

industry,  a  reaper,  a  powder  horn 
and  canteen,  as  well  as  a  card 
containing  directions  for  ordering 
Shaker  chairs,  are  included  in 
the  collection.  Regarding  the 
presence  of  the  powder  horn  and 
canteen,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  were  found  in  the  attic 
of  an  old  Shaker  house  and  are 
mute  reminders  of  Civil  War  days, 
when  the  Shakers  often  cared  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in 
their  homes.  As  the  Shakers 
were  not  allowed  to  seek  either 
the  stimulation  or  consolation 
which  came  from  smoking,  it  is 
amusing  to  find  under  a  bunch  of 
mullen-leaf  cheroots  a  caption 
which  states  that  they  were  to  be 
smoked  for  the  cure  of  asthma. 


THE  COBBLER’S  SHOP 

The  Shakers  did  a  lively  trade  in  the  repairing  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Here  is  a  corner  of  their  cobbler's  shop ,  and  on  the  wall  may  be 
seen  a  sign  stating  the  prices  for  their  repair  work,  together  with  various 
implements  invented  and  used  by  them. 
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Evidently,  in  later  years, 

Shakers  circumvented  this  com¬ 
mandment  as  they  did  others, 
for  on  the  wall  may  be  seen 
several  pipes  made  by  them, 
while  the  Shaker  brother  in  the 
hallway  feels  no  compunction 
about  sitting  with  his  long 
slender  pipe  where  all  may 
view  him. 

As  we  prepare  to  descend 
the  stairs  and  leave  the  little 
house  and  its  occupants  to  the 
peace  of  their  solitude,  a  long 
board  suspended  on  the  wall 
causes  us  to  halt  and  speculate 
upon  its  use.  It  is  the  board 
on  which  the  Shakers  ‘  carried 
their  dead  to  their  final  resting 
place.  The  story  of  the  aged  Shaker  whose  greatest  sorrow  over  the  abandonment  of 
the  Harvard  Shaker  Village  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  could  not  make  her  last  journey  on 
this  board,  borne  by  loving  Shaker  friends,  comes  to  our  minds  and  seems  to  epitomize  the 
tragedy  that  must  ever  accompany  death,  whether  it  be  of  an  individual  or,  as  in  this  case, 
of  a  whole  community  of  gentle,  good-living,  lovable  men  and  women.  They  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Harvard  as  quietly  as  they  lived  there;  but  as  a  justification  of  their 
simple  faith,  their  spirit  lives  on  in  the  small  gray  house  on  the  side  of  Prospect  Hill. 


SHAKER  INGENUITY  AGAIN 

These  queer  little  stoves  are  examples  of  Shaker  ingenuity,  as  evidenced 
in  the  manner  of  heating.  Many  people  live  today  ivho  once  used 
them  and  still  proclaim  their  efficiency. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  MUSEUM 


ONE  day,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  King  Philip,  as  the  white  men 
called  the  son  of  their  Indian  friend,  Chief  Massasoit,  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
beloved  brother,  Alexander.  Believing  he  had  been  poisoned  at  the  hand  of  the 
white  man,  he,  with  his  Indian  general  Annawon,  hastened  to  Mt.  Wachusett  to  consult 
with  a  famous  medicine  man  as  to  the  advisability  of  going  to  war  with  the  Whites  in  re¬ 
venge  of  his  brother’s  death.  As  this  shaman  shook  his  strings  of  deer  hoofs,  blew  on  his 
bone  whistles  and  wildly  gesticulated  with  a  turtle  rattle,  the  large  sacred  turtle,  which 
slumbered  near  by  and  remained  stubbornly  within  his  shell,  slowly  protruded  his  thick, 
leathery  neck,  and,  stimulated  by  these  sinister  and  savage  noises,  began  snapping 
viciously  at  Annawon.  Both  Philip  and  his  general  gazed  spellbound,  listening 
intently,  and  Annawon  at  the  advice  of  the  medicine  man  slowly  waved  a  sacred  wand 
in  front  of  him  to  render  innocuous  any  wound  he  might  receive  from  the  angry  animal. 
The  unfortunate  consequence  of  this  consultation  with  the  medicine  man,  who  defined 
the  snapping  of  the  turtle  as  a  sign  that  Philip  should  go  to  war  with  the  Whites,  is  now 
a  matter  of  history,  for  it  marked  the  end  of  the  Indian  domain  in  New  England.  This 
great  episode  in  Indian  history  is  vividly  and  picturesquely  recreated  by  Miss  Sears 
and  forms  the  central  exhibit  in  her  American  Indian  Museum  on  Prospect  Elill. 
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STATUE  OF  PUMUNANGWET 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill  close  by  the  Indian  Museum  stands  the  inspiringly  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  “ Pumunangwet,”  or  “ He 
who  shoots  the  stars.”  It  is  the  work  of  the  well-known  Indian  sculptor,  Philip  S.  Sears,  and  is  modeled  in  heroic  size. 
Beautiful  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  Pumunangzvet  is  also  the  embodiment  of  the  blending  of  physical  and  spiritual 
beauty  that  characterized  the  early  Indian.  As  one  looks  upon  this  statue,  one’s  own  faith  is  renewed  and  one  goes  forth 

determined,  like  Pumunangwet,  to  endeavor  “ to  shoot  the  stars.” 


A  MINIATURE  MODEL  OF  AN  ALGONQUIN  INDIAN  VILIAGE  IN  THE  NASHAWAY  VALLEY 
The  scene  is  reproduced  with  great  fidelity  to  Indian  life,  and  a  f  ull  description  appears  in  the  text. 


Careening  down  the  side  of  Prospect  Hill  one  afternoon  in  the  early  spring  of  1929 
came  a  sturdy,  squat  little  building.  Faster  and  faster  it  pitched  and  tossed  its  way, 
as  though  already  inhabited  with  the  spirit  of  those  early  Indians  of  the  Nashaway  Valley 
whose  home  it  was  destined  to  be.  Threatening  destruction  to  all  that  lay  in  its  path, 
it  continued  its  way  unchecked  until,  striking  the  pile  of  stones  which  marked  its  resting- 
place,  it  precipitated  itself  upon  them  and,  after  some  indecision,  finally  secured  a  foot¬ 
hold  and  rescued  itself  from  its  precarious  position.  Thus,  so  rapidly  was  it  moved, 
might  be  described  the  arrival  of  the  old  Harvard  Village  schoolhouse  at  its  new  home 
on  Makamachekamuck,  as  the  Indians  called  Prospect  Hill.  In  reality  its  journey 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  all  the  appliances  known  to  science  to  assure  protection 
to  a  house  in  transit.  The  little  building,  well  over  one  hundred  years  old,  was  to  be 
the  third  museum  restored  and  preserved  by  Miss  Sears  who,  in  so  doing,  planned  that 
it  should  no  longer  be  a  schoolhouse  for  Harvard  children  only  but  rather  an  educational 
center  where  the  generations  of  today  and  tomorrow  might  learn  something  of  the 
American  Indian  who  owned  this  country  long  before  the  white  man  dreamed  of  its 
existence.  Although  originally  of  stout  timber,  the  old  schoolhouse,  for  permanent 
protective  reasons,  has  been  veneered  with  lovely  old  brick  taken  from  the  ancient 
Town  Hall  at  Lancaster,  and  roofed  with  slate  secured  from  an  equally  early  church  at 
Bolton.  So,  although  it  is  protected  for  all  time,  its  new  dress  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  its  period. 

The  fate  of  the  Indians  who  once  roamed  so  peacefully  throughout  this  beautiful 
Nashaway  Valley  must  forever  strike  a  note  of  sadness.  Silently  content  in  the  midst 
of  the  beauty  that  surrounded  them,  they  welcomed  the  white  man  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nashaway.  And  in  this  welcome  lay  the  germ  of  future  hatred  and  atrocities;  for,  try  as 
they  might,  no  two  races  so  totally  different  in  temperament  and  civilization  could  long 
dwell  side  by  side  in  harmony.  Discord,  the  result  of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding, 
arose,  which,  furthered  by  the  death  of  Alexander,  culminated  in  that  great  episode  in 
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American  Indian  history — King  Philip’s  War.  Visitors  standing  upon  the  steps  of 
the  American  Indian  Museum  can  gaze  across  the  Nashaway  Valley  and  visualize  in 
that  peaceful  scene  what  it  was  like  when  the  surrounding  countryside  was  covered 
with  dense  virgin  forest  through  which  roamed  not  only  wild  beasts  which  constantly 
menaced  the  scattered  settlements,  but  also,  hordes  of  savages  who  stealthily  crept 
through  the  leafy  silence  toward  Mt.  Wachusett,  where  the  great  Metacom  awaited 
them.  This  Metacom,  called  by  the  English  “King  Philip”  because  of  his  proud  and 
haughty  bearing,  was  the  second  son  of  Massasoit  and  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  whose 
real  stronghold  was  at  Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island.  He  had  summoned  the  various 
tribes  to  meet  him  in  council,  after  which  he  secretly  planned  to  swoop  down  upon 
unsuspecting  Lancaster.  There  is  nothing  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  this  old  town 
today  that  gives  the  observer  a  hint  of  its  former  sufferings;  yet  it  was  burned  three 
times  by  King  Philip’s  savages. 

Ik)  the  northward  lies  Groton,  which  next  met  its  fate  and  added  a  chapter  to  the 
Indian  history  of  this  lovely  region;  while  it  takes  but  little  imagination  to  almost  see 
Major  Simon  Willard  as,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  English  Dragoons,  he  went  hither 
and  thither  through  the  countryside  trying,  with  little  success,  however,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  savage  breasts.  For  one  short,  tempestuous  period  King  Philip  was  master 
of  the  situation  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  take  flight  and  move  with  their 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  MUSEUM 

This  little  building,  veneered  with  brick  from  the  old  Toivn  Ilall  in  Lancaster  and  roofed  with  slate  from  an  equally  ancient 
church  in  Bolton,  was  once  the  old  schoolhouse  where  so  many  Harvard  men  and  women  studied  the  three  uR’s.'’ 
Today  it  houses  the  interesting  Indian  exhibit  collected  by  Clara  Endicott  Sears  and  is  known  as  the  American  Indian  Museum. 
Recent  additions  are  the  new  wing  at  the  rear  and  the  Indian  statue  “ Pumunangwet,”  described  elsewhere. 
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families  toward  Boston  and  Plymouth  where  they  might  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  soldiers  quartered  there. 

The  ground  all  around  the  Indian  Museum,  and  in  fact  all  Prospect  Hill  hides 
reminders  of  the  past  in  the  form  of  arrow  heads  and  such  implements  of  war  which 
are  often  turned  up  in  the  furrow  when  struck  by  the  blade  of  the  plow  Inside  the 
Museum  the  visitor  will  find  examples  of  these  relics  unearthed  in  just  this  manner 
throughout  the  Nashaway  Valley.  The  tribe  of  Nipmucks  have  all  gone;  not  a  remnant 
remains  of  the  Nashaway  or  Nashoba  Indians — all  are  extinct  that  once  roamed  through¬ 
out  the  valley,  and  one  must  cross  the  threshold  of  the  American  Indian  Museum  if  one 
seeks  tangible  evidence  of  the  days  when  King  Philip  instigated  a  war  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  signified  the  doom  of  the  Nashaway  Valley  Indian,  for  those  who 
escaped  death  never  returned  unless  as  stragglers  to  revisit  scenes  of  childhood  or  a 
beloved  one  s  burial  mound.  Today,  however,  all  is  changed,  and,  owing  to  the  vision 
and  exertions  of  Miss  Sears,  the  Nashaway  Valley  Indian  comes  back  to  his  home  not  as 
an  outcast,  but  proudly,  as  befits  a  noble  race.  Though  he  suffered  defeat  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  like  the  Shakers  and  the  philosophers  at  Fruitlands,  his  spirit 
lives  on  in  the  many  rare  and  beautiful  treasures  which  he  once  made,  now  safe  forever 
in  the  Indian  Museum  on  Prospect  Hill. 

As  one  approaches  the  building,  one  observes,  sunk  in  the  ground,  a  very  ancient 
and  unusual  granite  double  squaw-bowl  discovered  in  Southboro — a  mute  reminder  of 
n  ian  civilization  in  Massachusetts.  Upon  entrance  into  the  small  hallway  where 
visitors  register,  one  steps  into  a  main  room  on  the  left— a  room  which  conveys  in  no 
sense  the  trite  and  usual  conception  of  a  museum,  but  rather  impresses  the  visitor  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  alive  with  the  spirit  of  the  past.  Here  Miss  Sears  has  picturesquely 
recreated  one  of  the  great  episodes  which  proved  the  turning  point  in  the  career  of 
the  Nashaway  Indians— the  consultation  of  King  Philip  and  his  general,  Annawon,  with 
the  shaman  on  Mt.  Wachusett.  The  fidelity  with  which  all  exhibits  in  the  Museum 
portray  Indian  life  and  scenes  is  the  result  of  unremitting  care  on  the  part  of  Miss  Sears 
who  above  all  else,  insists  on  historical  accuracy.  In  the  Indian  Museum,  as  in  the 
Shaker  House  and  bruitlands,  Miss  Sears  has  sought  the  advice  of  someone  in  a  position 
to  know  intimately  about  the  subject.  Through  Mato  Watakpe  (“Charging  Bear  ”  a 
chief  of  the  Sioux  tribe)  Miss  Sears  secured  some  of  her  most  valuable  Indian  relics  as 
well  as  much  interesting  history  about  them  and  the  tribes  to  which  they  once  belonged. 

Let  us  examine  this  fascinating  room  more  in  detail.  In  the  very  center  of  the 
floor  stands  a  large  rock.  To  the  Indians,  who  recognized  a  spirit  dwelling  in  all  things 
the  rock  itself  was  the  sign  of  stability  and  strength,  often  furnishing  them  a 'refuge 
either  from  the  elements,  enemy  tribes,  or,  in  later  years,  the  white  man.  Accordingly 
they  held  the  rock  in  great  esteem  and  frequently  endeavored  to  propitiate  the  spirit 
concealed  within  by  means  of  gifts  of  food  and  trinkets.  Resting  on  it  is  a  relic  of  the 
pa  eohthic  age  in  the  form  of  a  squaw-bowl,  in  which  squaws  were  wont  to  grind  their 
gram.  The  symbol  of  sustenance,  this  excellent  specimen  was  found  in  a  pasture  in 
.t°'v,  Massachusetts.  Engraved  on  the  floor  and  emanating  from  the  rock  in  a  large 
aide  which,  because  it  has  no  end,  symbolized  immortality  in  Indian  religion,  are 
golden  lines  signifying  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  source  of  all  vegetation  and  fertility. 
Between  these  rays  are  engraved  the  various  shamanistic  signs  or  totems.  Starting 
with  the  sign  of  the  turtle  or  tortoise,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  spirit  in  Indian 
mythology,  and  continuing  around  in  a  circle,  one  next  finds  the  bear  totem,  a  benevo¬ 
lent  spirit,  but  one  which  never  was  held  in  the  extreme  veneration  with  which  the  turtle 
was  regarded.  The  mud  puppy  totem,  which,  though  frequently  seen  in  Indian  remains, 
seems  to  have  no  explanation,  comes  next.  Among  the  most  curious  totems  are  two 
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which  depict  woman,  first  without  a  head, 
and  second  with  one.  Although  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  among  authorities  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  headless  woman  in  Indian 
symbolism,  its  real  significance  has  yet  to  be 
interpreted.  Since  a  woman  is  frequently  de¬ 
picted  without  a  head,  some  think  that  when 
she  is  represented  with  a  head,  and  the  line  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  heart  to  the  mouth  is  clearly 
shown,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  inspiration.  Such  a 
shamanistic  sign  means  that,  whenever  a 
woman  steps  out  from  her  ordinary  sphere,  the 
wisdom  she  gains  often  removes  her  natural 
limitations,  and  thus  she  is  allowed  to  have 
a  head. 

Among  the  other  totems  is  a  figure  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  maze  of  lines,  signifying  jugglery; 
an  herb  doctor  who,  though  a  woman,  has  a 
head  and  differs  from  the  ordinary  woman 
through  her  power  to  cure  with  magic  plants;  a 
medicine  bag,  generally  made  of  otter  skin;  the 
secret  symbol  of  the  grand  medicine  lodge, 
which  includes  not  only  those  still  living  who 
have  the  power  of  magic  and  healing  but  also 
the  spirits  of  those  departed  from  this  life  who 
were  once  thus  gifted,  and  a  sign  of  a  shaman, 
or  priest,  sometimes  called  a  powwow.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  inspired  woman,  the  shaman  shows  the  same  line  extending  from  heart  to 
mouth  which,  of  course,  in  this  case  serves  to  differentiate  him,  as  an  inspired  one,  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  mankind. 

The  Indian  exhibits,  which  are  in  cases,  consist  of  life-size  models  of  Indians,  molded, 
tinted  and  costumed  just  as  they  appeared  in  actual  life  when  they  lived  a  Utopian 
existence  in  this  country.  Every  model  is  reproduced  with  such  fidelity  to  the  most 
minute  details  that  as  one  looks  at  the  tribes  depicted  one  notes  the  facial  characteristics 
as  well  as  the  costumes  which  serve  to  differentiate  them.  For  example,  in  the  group 
which  we  have  already  described  depicting  the  episode  of  King  Philip  consulting  the 
shaman,  the  former  wears  a  beautiful  timber-wolfskin,  the  latter  a  black  bearskin, 
while  his  great  general,  Annawon,  has  a  cougar  skin  carelessly  thrown  across  his  shoulders. 
These  were  the  skins  which  the  Algonquin  Indians  wore,  as  they  were  to  be  found 
on  the  animals  which  at  one  time  roamed  at  will  in  this  particular  section  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  on  Prospect  Hill  today  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  deer  with  her  fawn  come  timidly 
out  of  the  woods  at  evening,  or  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  red  fox  as,  with  his 
brush  erect,  he  merrily  skirts  the  woodland. 

In  contrast  to  the  simple  garb  of  the  Algonquins,  one  notes  that  the  Sioux  Indians, 
which  are  realistically  portrayed  in  another  case,  are  clad  in  elaborately  beaded,  light- 
colored  buckskin.  This  variation  in  costume  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  different  ideas 
regarding  beauty  but  rather  the  outgrowth  of  an  innate  sense  of  protective  coloring. 
The  Sioux  swathed  themselves  in  a  light-colored  buckskin  which  would  blend  with  the 
sandy  background  of  the  plains  which  were  their  home,  while  the  Algonquins  realized 
that  the  more  dull  and  sombre  skins  of  bear,  wolf  or  cougar  would  serve  to  render  them 
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SIOUX  GROUP 

The  faces  of  “Chief  Kicking  Bear”  Squaw 
“White  Thunder,”  and  the  little  Indian 
maiden  are  masks  taken  from  living  Indians. 

They  were  modeled  in  their  entirety  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
exhibit  in  features  and  beautiful  beaded 
garments  the  characteristics  and  skilled  handicraft 
of  the  Sioux  Indians.  In  fineness  of 
execution,  beautiful  colorings  and  intricate  designs, 
the  beadwork  of  the  Sioux  Indians  beggars 
.  description. 
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EXHIBIT  OF  INDIAN  HANDICRAFT 

One  might  well  spend  an  hour  or  more  before  this  case  studying  the  great  variety  of  articles ,  ivhich  exhibit  all  phases  of  Indian 
handicraft.  Richly  beaded  robes ,  blankets  and  mocassins,  splendidly  feathered  bonnets,  crudely  painted  drums  of 
skin,  and  gracefully  shaped  and  decorated  baskets  testify  to  the  artistry  of  the  American  Indian. 

invisible  in  the  leafy  darkness  of  the  forests  they  inhabited.  The  faces  of  the  Sioux 
group,  which  were  modeled  in  their  entirety  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C.,  arc  masks  taken  from  the  Indians  themselves.  The  face  of  the  chief  is  an  exact 
model  of  Kicking  Bear,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  led  the  fight  against  Custer;  the  squaw’s  is 
a  true  copy  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  her  type;  while  the  little  maiden  is  of  the 
Crow  tribe.  This  group  typifies  the  Sioux’s  superb  conception  of  color  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  From  the  coat  of  Kicking  Bear  hang  wisps  of  human  hair;  while  his  marvelous 
war  bonnet,  with  his  major  plume,  his  breastplate  of  beads  and  bones  all  strung  together, 
his  long  pipe  and  beautifully  beaded  quiver  of  arrows,  and  the  richly  beaded  ceremonial 
robe  of  White  Thunder,  his  squaw,  as  well  as  the  exquisitely  beaded  bag  which  the  little 
Crow  maiden  swings  from  her  arm,  reveal  an  artistic  instinct  that  was  inherent  in  the 
Indian.  Above  the  group  hangs  a  saddle  made  of  buffalo  hide  and  on  each  side  are  to 
be  found  beaded  saddle  clothes,  part  of  the  accoutrements  which  decked  out  their  horses 
when  on  their  way  to  partake  in  important  ceremonials.  There  is  something  sumptuous 
and  colorful  in  all  the  phases  of  Indian  tribal  life  apart  from  war. 

To  the  left,  behind  the  door  which  leads  into  this  room,  is  a  model  of  the  head  of  a 
Chippewa  chief  mounted  very  attractively  and  fittingly  on  a  mound  of  the  rocks  which 
symbolized  so  much  to  every  Indian.  Across  from  him,  in  another  corner  and  similarly 
mounted,  is  a  model  of  the  head  of  an  Iroquois.  Both  wear  beautiful  feather  bonnets; 
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but  the  feathers  in  the  bonnet  of  the  former  are  tipped  with  yellow,  symbolic  of  the  fact 
that  before  going  into  battle  he  had  had  a  significant  dream  or  vision,  while  those  in  the 
headdress  of  the  latter  are  tipped  with  red,  the  symbol  of  honor. 

The  left  wall  of  this  room  exhibits  many  interesting  examples  of  Indian  weapons, 
the  earlier«ones  being  made  of  stone;  the  later,  owing  to  knowledge  gleaned  from  the 
white  settler,  of  iron  or  any  metal  that  could  be  salvaged.  It  was  the  white  man,  too, 
who  taught  the  Indians  how  to  make  their  arrows  more  effective  by  the  substitution  of 
steel,  copper  or  iron  for  the  more  primitive  stone,  but  he  could  not  improve  on  the  beauty 
of  their  decorations.  Further  along  the  wall  is  a  small  but  well  diversified  collection 
of  stone  axes  and  tomahawks.  All  are  fine  specimens,  the  very  largest  having  been 
excavated  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  J.  E.  Maynard 
of  that  town;  the  others  coming  from  local  as  well  as  more  distant  points.  Directly 
below  the  tomahawks  is  a  collection  of  stone  pestles,  most  of  which  were  found  in  Forge 
Village,  Leominster,  Sterling  and  other  villages  of  the  Nashaway  Valley. 

The  many  beautiful  examples  of  the  Indian  art  of  basketry  to  be  found  in  this 
Museum  show  how  strongly  symbolism  played  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  Indian.  A 
wonderful  and  very  rare  example  of  Indian  art  may  be  found  in  the  huge  Apache  coil- 
basket  which  reaches  almost  shoulder-high  and  stands  under  a  glass  case  by  the  left- 
hand  wall  of  the  room.  It  is  the  gem  of  the  basket  collection  and  is  indeed  a  prize. 
One  very  similar  to  it  may  be  found  at  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  College  and 
one  other  in  the  western  part  of  this  country.  Just  what  this  basket  was  used  for  is 
not  determined,  but  probably  it  played  an  important  part  in  some  ceremony,  for  it  is 
often  called  a  Ceremonial  Basket.  Its  marvelous  classic  proportions,  so  curiously 
suggestive  of  Egyptian  art,  its  perfect  craftsmanship  and  its  fine  state  of  preservation 
show  that  it  was  a  piece  on  which  much  skill  and  care  were  exercised.  Such  baskets 
were  always  woven  under  water.  A  tiny  basket,  found  inside  the  large  basket  and  now 
standing  by  its  side  on  the  floor  of  the  case,  completes  this  ceremonial  piece  and  with  it 
forms  a  unity  without  which  the  other  is  incomplete.  On  the  wall  near  these  baskets  are 
various  other  examples,  all  of  the  Apaches’  make  and  all  reflecting  the  same  Egyptian 
tendency.  One  of  the  more  interesting  specimens  is  called  a  “Marriage  Basket,”  and 
in  the  intricate  design  woven  into  it  one  notices  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  line, 
which  to  the  Indians  denoted  a  passageway  for  the  escape  of  the  soul. 

A  case  on  the  wall  opposite  the  ceremonial  basket  contains  numerous  specimens  of 
arrows,  many  of  which  are  tipped  with  feathers,  the  symbol  of  swiftness.  The  very 
small  and  delicately  chiseled  heads  were  used  for  killing  birds.  In  this  same  case  may 
be  seen  knives  and  celts  from  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  rubbing  stones,  jet-black 
obsidian  awls,  easily  distinguished  by  their  high  polish,  a  collection  of  arrowheads,  and 
many  other  stone  relics  picked  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Concord  River.  Double- 
bitted  axes  and  a  peculiar  triangular-shaped  axe  from  the  Apache  tribe,  which  was 
probably  used  in  the  gruesome  task  of  beheading  victims,  spearheads,  knives  and  game 
balls  from  all  over  the  country  are  also  shown.  From  this  case  one’s  gaze  and  thoughts 
wander  to  more  peaceful  subjects  in  the  shapes  of  many  gayly  decorated  pipes.  One 
can  easily  visualize  the  peace  and  calm  of  a  lovely  summer  night  on  the  slope  of  Prospect 
Hill,  where  centuries  ago  Indians  must  have  contentedly  smoked  similar  pipes  outside 
their  wigwams.  We  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  the  tiny  pipe  with  the  most  exquisitely 
beaded  stem  were  not  the  property  of  some  squaw — perhaps  a  favored  old  woman  of 
the  tribe.  Another  case  recalls  the  Indian’s  childhood  in  the  form  of  clever  little  dolls 
in  costume.  Drums  of  skin  and  tom-toms  stretched  tight  with  rawhide  remind  one  of 
days  when  signaling  was  at  its  most  primitive  stage  and  modern  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion  were,  literally  speaking,  beyond  the  imagination  of  white  man  and  Indian  alike. 
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PREHISTORIC  INDIAN  GRAVE 

This  Indian  grave,  almost  a  thousand  years  old,  was  discovered  near  Cartersville,  Georgia,  the  site  of  the  famous  Etowah 
group,  by  Professor  IP.  K.  Morehead,  and  was  presented  to  the  Indian  Museum  by  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  According  to  Indian  burial  custom,  one  finds  by  this  skeleton's  side  the  iozvl  for  food,  the  water  jug, 
tomahawk,  and  adze  blade,  while  near  the  neck  and  around  the  wrists  are  scattered  white  beads — all  that  remains 

of  the  decorative  garment  which  once  covered  these  ancient  bones. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  most  picturesque  exhibit,  as  the  result  of  considerable  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Miss  Sears  and  a  chief  of  the  Sioux  tribe.  It  is  an  unusually 
beautiful  example  of  the  rare  and  gorgeous  feather  rosettes  which  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  regalia  worn  in  the  dances  which  celebrated  the  coming  of  spring.  These 
rosettes  were  worn  by  the  braves  in  the  hollow  of  their  backs,  and  the  feathers  which 
hung  down  the  legs  to  the  ground  moved  in  a  brilliant  and  effective  manner  as  the  bodies 
swayed  to  the  rhythm  of  the  dance.  One  of  the  many  charming  Indian  legends  which 
M  iss  Sears  has  learned  from  her  Indian  friends  relates  that  as  soon  as  the  Basque  flower, 
picturesquely  called  “Little  Old  Man  with  Whiskers”  because  of  its  downy  appearance, 
lifts  its  head  above  the  ground,  the  Indians  know  it  is  time  for  spring  festivities.  Their 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  Basque  flower  is  the  first  flower  to  come  out.  It  soon 
dies,  but  never  before  it  has  given  the  sign  to  the  rest  of  the  flower  kingdom  that  it  is 
time  for  them  to  make  their  appearance.  It  is  in  one  of  the  festivities  heralding  the 
approach  of  spring  that  the  braves  bedeck  themselves  with  rosettes  like  the  one  just 
described.  Only  the  rainbow  can  rival  the  lovely  colorings  of  these  rosettes,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  modernity  has  robbed  life  of  so  much  of  this  beauty  and  symbolism. 
Among  the  other  relics  of  Indian  adornment  included  in  this  collection  are  strings  of 
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wampum,  shell  trinkets  in  various  designs,  pine-nut  beads  and  other  bits  of  jewelry 
found  in  Indian  graves,  a  most  novel  belt  made  from  the  teeth  and  hide  of  a  walrus,  and 
a  great  variety  of  beautifully  decorated  rattles  which  show  both  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
their  construction. 

As  one  gazes  toward  the  east  wall,  one'  is  confronted  by  such  a  wealth  of  beauty  that 
one  is  fairly  bewildered,  as  one’s  gaze  passes  over  elk-skin  dresses  strewn  with  elks’ 
teeth,  and  beads,  to  richly  colored  and  beaded  pappoose-carriers,  grotesquely  decorated 
bonnets,  two  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  medicine  men,  intricately  carved  totem 
poles,  and  other  relics  of  Indian  handicraft.  And  each  has  its  story.  For  example,  one 
of  the  pappoose-carriers  once  held  a  two-day-old  child  who,  with  its  mother,  died  on  a 
journey  which  they  were  forced  to  take  when  camp  was  broken  up;  while  the  beaded 
elk-skin  dancing-dress  was  sold  by  its  owner  only  because  her  brave  had  been  murdered 
and  she  refused  ever  to  dance  again.  Porcupine  quill  work,  lovely  beaded  dresses, 
cloaks  and  mocassins,  war  and  medicine  bonnets,  highly  colored  tobacco  pouches,  braves’ 
waistcoats  from  Fort  Lapwai  and  Nez  Perce  in  Idaho,  and  a  multitude  of  examples 
from  different  tribes— -all  these  strike  the  eye  and  bring  a  sense  of  barbaric  artistry  that 
is  not  easily  forgotten.  A  queer  little  image  of  Pocahontas  of  ancient  date  stands  guard 
over  all.  She  portrays  the  white  man’s  conception  of  the  Indian,  just  as  an  old  print 
on  the  wall  near  by  depicts  him  as  the  courtiers  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV  imagined  him 
to  be.  Neither  conception  is  correct,  of  course,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  the  real  Indian 
they  furnish  a  most  interesting  illustration  of 
the  wide  divergence  between  popular  con¬ 
ception  of  a  people  and  the  people  themselves. 

Leaving  this  room,  we  cross  the  hallway 
and  enter  what  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  whole  Museum — a  small  room 
that  is  in  reality  a  little  shrine  or  chapel. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  appears 
an  old  Indian  word  “In-nah-bah,”  meaning 
“a  spirit  that  is  all-embracing  and  is  omnip¬ 
otent.”  This  word  strikes  the  keynote  of 
the  place.  The  quiet  charm  of  this  room  is 
indefinable  but  unmistakable.  In  this  chapel 
is  the  grave  of  a  prehistoric  Indian,  discovered 
near  Cartersville,  Georgia,  the  site  of  the 
famous  Etowah  group,  by  Professor  W.  K. 

Morehead  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Buried  with  the  skeleton  lies  the  bowl  for  food; 
at  its  feet  is  the  water  jug.  Close  by  the  bones 
of  the  hand  rest  the  tomahawk  and  adze  blade, 
while  around  the  neck  and  around  the  wrists 
are  white  beads,  indicative  of  the  high  rank  of 
the  wearer — all  that  is  left  of  the  garment  that 
once  covered  these  Indian  remains.  These 
remains  are  of  rare  historic  interest,  showing 
the  method  of  burial  pursued  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  is  not  often  that 
graves  of  this  nature  present  so  significant 
evidence  of  past  customs.  This  exhibit  is 


“SHOOT  HOLY,”  THE  MEDICINE  MAN 
The  many  gorgeous  feathers  in  the  bonnet  that  swathes 
the  bust  of  this  medicine  man  are  full  of 
Indian  symbolism  and  to  the  initiate  denote  many 
characteristics  of  its  wearer.  Shoot  Holy's 
magic  stick,  covered  with  buffalo  hide  and  decorated 
with  eagle  feathers,  which  he  once  used  to 
help  him  control  the  spirits  of  the  other  world,  ivith 
whom  the  Indians  believed  their  medicine 
men  had  the  gift  of  communication,  may  be  seen 
resting  against  the  wall. 
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especially  interesting  to  students  of  American  Indian  life.  This  ancient  Indian  skeleton 
lies  in  the  original  red  earth  in  which  it  was  buried,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  original 
rocks  just  as  it  was  found  when  excavated.  At  the  head  is  a  statue  of  Cyrus  Dallin’s 
“Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit,”  while  at  the  feet  stands  on  guard  “The  Messenger  of  Peace,” 
by  the>same  sculptor.  Hanging  on  the  wall  as  a  background  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  skin  of  a  white  buffalo  cow,  on  which  is  painted  an  interesting  design— a  symbol  of 
the  sun,  which  in  turn  is  the  Indian  symbol  of  the  Great  Spirit.  These  religiously 
painted  buffalo  skins  once  hung  on  prayer  poles  outside  the  medicine  man’s  tepee.  The 
whole  setting  strikes  the  visitor  with  awe  and  reverence,  as  it  is  intended  it  should. 
Opposite  the  grave  just  described  is  another,  known  as  the  “Red  Paint  Grave.”  The  red 
paint  which  gives  it  its  name  is  all  that  remains,  as  these  graves  date  back  so  far  into  the 
dark  ages  that  bones  are  never  found  in  them.  This  grave  was  also  presented  to  Miss 
Sears  by  Phillips  Academy. 

The  entire  room  is  devoted  to  the  religion  of  the  Indian.  On  the  wall  hang  various 
symbolic  pieces  used  in  Indian  ceremonials,  while  opposite  the  dead  warrior  is  the  bust 
of  a  shaman  swathed  in  marvelous  headgear  which  originally  belonged  to  a  holy  man 
named  Shoot  Holy.  In  the  feathers  which  compose  it  one  reads  the  whole  symbolism 
of  Indian  life.  The  eagle  feathers  which  extend  in  one  long  line  to  the  ground  denote 
speed  and  security;  the  crow  feathers  on  the  top  proclaim  its  wearer  as  a  man  of  sagacity 
and  caution,  while  the  owl  feathers  which  cluster  over  each  ear  signify  his  power  over 
darkness  and  his  sense  of  direction.  But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  conglomeration  of 
things  that  combine  to  make  this  medicine  man’s  bonnet  the  beautiful  and  symbolic 
affair  that  it  is.  There  are  also  bits  of  ermine  skins  which,  to  the  initiate,  mark  him  as 
a  “killer,”  while  the  braided  sweet  grass,  which  denotes  a  doer  of  kind  deeds,  tends  to 
mitigate  this  sinister  reputation.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  dried  tail  of 
an  armored  turtle,  which  is  his  totem  and  the  source  of  the  mysterious  powers  which 
make  him  a  medicine  man.  The  foundation  of  Shoot  Holy’s  bonnet  is  of  buffalo  hide. 
The  beaded  turtles  which  one  notices  attached  to  sticks  in  this  same  case  are  part  of  a 
medicine  man’s  equipment  and  just  as  indispensable  to  him  as  are  the  pills  and  drugs 
of  our  modern  doctors.  As  turtles  were  the  symbol  of  fecundity,  Shoot  Holy  in  times 
of  need  would  hang  them  upon  sticks  in  the  fields  or  gardens  or  upon  the  walls  of  a  log 
cabin,  with  an  appeal  that  they  serve  as  prayers  for  a  good  crop  of  corn,  or  many 
children  who  would  live  to  be  good  women  and  brave,  strong  warriors. 

After  visiting  this  room,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  here  is  epitomized  the  whole 
story  of  the  Indian  race.  Welcoming  the  stranger  in  his  midst,  sharing  the  beauty  of 
his  ritual  with  him,  and  finally  resenting  the  encroachments  made  upon  his  liberty  by 
the  white  man,  the  Indian  fought  a  losing  fight  and  in  the  end  had  only  one  recourse 
left— his  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit.  And  so,  today,  though  he  no  longer  treads  the 
friendly  forest  paths  of  Mt.  Wachusett,  no  longer  sits  beside  his  wigwam,  lighting  his 
pipe  with  the  smouldering  embers  of  his  camp  fire,  or  lives  his  nature-loving  life  so 
full  of  the  beauty  of  symbolism,  the  Indian  has  returned  in  spirit  to  the  home  that  is 
rightfully  his,  and,  surrounded  by  his  treasures,  dwells  in  peace  in  the  Indian  Museum 
on  Prospect  Hill  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts. 
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INTERIOR  OF  NEW  WING  OF  INDIAN  MUSEUM 

Here  is  housed  a  choice  collection  of  rare  specimens  of  Indian  art  and  handicraft  together  with  exhibits,  one  of  which  appears 
above ,  of  Indian  life  as  lived  by  the  Algonquin  tribe  in  the  Nashaway  Valley.  A  description  of  the  contents  of  this  room 

and  the  Indian  exhibit  is  given  in  this  book. 


As  you  enter  the  new  wing  of  the  American  Indian  Museum,  you  find  it  not  only 
fascinating  as  the  storehouse  of  beautiful  and  rare  relics  of  Indian  life  but,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  construction,  as  interesting  and  appropriate  as  the  main  building,  since  it,  too, 
has  been  constructed  from  beams  and  other  material  taken  from  a  barn  over  two  hundred 
years  old. 

Perhaps  the  eye  is  first  arrested  by  the  startling  exhibit  of  life-size  Indian  figures  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room.  The  scene  depicts,  as  accurately  as  the  best  historians  can 
reconstruct  it,  the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Lancaster,  from 
King  Philip,  who  has  held  her  captive.  Mr.  Hoar,  the  gentleman  from  Concord  who 
had  been  deputed  to  negotiate  her  release,  is  dressed  in  Cromwellian  garb  and  is  pleading 
his  case.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  stands  timidly  behind  one  of  the  councilors,  her  countenance 
expressive  of  the  worry  and  fear  she  is  experiencing.  Philip,  who  cannot  read  the  white 
man’s  agreement  which  Mr.  Hoar  is  presenting  to  him,  has  to  accept  the  latter’s  word 
as  bond,  and  is  obviously  undecided  whether  or  not  to  relinquish  his  prize  captive.  The 
rock  about  which  they  are  grouped  represents  Redemption  Rock,  on  a  shoulder  of  Mt. 
Wachusett,  near  Princeton,  where  the  actual  meeting  took  place.  Recessed  in  the  wall, 
this  life-like  group  presents  a  startling  and  complete  illusion  of  reality. 

On  the  wall,  about  this  exhibit,  are  hung  beautiful  examples  of  Indian  rugs.  In 
weave  and  color  combinations  they  exemplify  the  color  sense  and  design  that  was  in¬ 
herent  in  the  American  Indian.  One  rug  in  particular  is  markedly  beautiful,  and,  as  one 
might  expect,  was  worn  only  by  a  chief. 
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To  the  left  of  the  exhibit  is  a  case  filled  with  rare  and  old  pottery — still  another 
handicraft  in  which  the  Indian  excelled.  Above  the  pottery  are  many  examples  of 
Indian  drums.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and,  like  all  Indian  implements, 
they  are  decorated  in  beautiful,  primitive  designs. 

In  .another  case,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  room,  almost  directly  opposite  the 
pottery  exhibit,  one  finds  exquisitely  beautiful  examples  of  bead  work,  also  necklaces 
strewn  with  human  fingers,  bones,  and  ornaments  dating  back  to  prehistoric  times. 
The  bead  work  presents  only  the  choicest  examples  of  this  phase  of  Indian  art,  and  many 
of  the  pieces  are  so  delicately  worked  that  their  beauty  beggars  description.  In  this 
exhibit  arc  also  ornaments  of  abalone  shells  dug  out  of  graves. 

Continuing  along  the  right-hand  side  of  the  room  one  sees  two  beautiful  portraits 
by  K.  W.  Leighton,  renowned  Indian  portrait  painter.  One  is  of  Standing  Bear  and 
the  other  of  Little  Bison,  two  of  the  greatest  chiefs  living  today.  The  artist  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  in  portraying  the  physical  beauty  of  the  subjects  in  their  tribal  dress, 
but  also  in  conveying  the  dignity  that  is  so  noticeably  a  characteristic  of  the  finest  type 
of  American  Indian. 

On  the  walls  of  the  recess  which  holds  these  portraits  hang  gorgeous  dance  rosettes 
of  dyed  feathers  used  in  the  spring  festivals,  and  many  interesting  devices  used  by  the 
Indian  in  his  ceremonials.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  chief’s  coat  studded  with  elk’s  teeth, 
that  has  been  exhibited  throughout  the  West  as  an  unusually  beautiful  piece  of  work. 

Directly  opposite  the  portraits,  and  occupying  the  recessed  central  portion  of  the  left 
wall,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  entire  Museum.  It  depicts  in  minia¬ 
ture,  but  in  complete  detail,  an  Indian  village  of  the  Algonquin  tribe  of  the  Nashaway 
Valley,  and  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Samuel  J.  Guernsey  and  Theodore  B.  Pitman.  Mr. 
Guernsey  is  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  College,  and  is  a  great  authority 
on  the  American  Indian.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Pitman  have  specialized  in  making  authentic 
models,  and  this  exhibit  is  the  product  of  their  combined  knowledge  and  ingenuity. 
The  background  of  the  exhibit  was  painted  by  Mr.  Guernsey — of  the  Nashaway  Valley 
and  Mt.  Wachusett,  just  as  one  sees  it  today  from  the  “Lost  Utopias.”  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  Indian  figures  depict  various  phases  of  Indian  life.  In  the  distance  stands  what 
is  called  the  Long  House,  which,  in  actuality,  was  often  one  hundred  feet  long  and  used 
primarily  for  councils  and  ceremonials.  A  war  party  is  shown  approaching  the  village 
with  their  captive.  In  the  foreground,  one  woman  pounds  corn  with  a  stone  pestle  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  while  another  fashions  a  cooking  pot.  To  the  left,  several  Indians  are 
making  a  dugout  canoe  from  a  tree  trunk  by  charring,  scraping,  burning  and  cutting  it 
with  a  stone  implement.  Off  in  the  distance  an  old  woman  is  digging  in  a  cleared  Corn¬ 
field;  and  so  completely  have  the  makers  of  this  exhibit  carried  out  the  reality  of  the 
scene  that,  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  surround  the  clearing,  a  little  squirrel  sits 
serenely  viewing  the  peaceful  scene  below — a  scene  that  was  common  in  the  Nashaway 
Valley  before  the  Indians  lost  their  Utopian  existence. 

Along  the  walls  are  various  cases  of  ancient  and  prehistoric  relics,  among  them  stone 
implements  found  in  the  Nashaway  Valley  and  a  very  fine  tomahawk  dug  up  at  “The 
Pergolas,”  Miss  Sears’s  estate  adjoining  “Lost  Utopias,”  as  well  as  other  examples  found 
in  H  arvard  and  the  neighboring  towns. 

On  the  floor  is  carved  a  design  symbolic  of  the  square  of  sifted  earth  found  in  the 
center  of  many  of  the  Indian  villages,  across  which  rested  a  pipe  of  peace  and  two  piles 
of  tobacco.  This  square  of  earth  was  never  crossed  or  defiled  in  any  manner,  and  signi¬ 
fied  that  in  essence  the  earth  is  as  pure  as  the  spirit.  Below  it  are  engraved  the  radiations 
from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  together  with  the  thunderbird  who,  though  never  seen, 
wraps  his  wings  around  the  universe. 
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So  carefully  has  Miss  Sears  endeavored  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the  Indian  in  all 
its  materialistic  and  spiritual  phases  that  the  visitor  to  her  Museum  departs  not  only 
with  an  authentic  knowledge  of  Indian  customs,  but — what  is  far  more — imbued  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  beauty  and  repose  that  was  the  very  essence  of  Indian  life. 


KING  PHILIP’S  WAR  CLUB 

The  war  club  of  the  famous  Meiacom,  King  Philip,  is 
among  the  most  precious  relics  in  the  Indian 
Museum.  It  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few  relics  extant  of  the  renowned  warrior. 

All  the  papers  to  authenticate  it  are  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Sears. 
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CLARA  ENDICOTT  SEARS 


MANY  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  American  Indian,  Mother  Ann  and 
Bronson  Alcott  abandoned  their  quests  for  happiness  in  and  about  the  lovely 
old  town  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts.  To  many,  their  existence  was  but  a 
fireside  tale.  Certainly  there  was  little  left  to  remind  one  of  their  presence  until  one 
morning  in  1914.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  one  realize  that  they  had  not  really  gone 
at  all.  To  many,  of  course,  the  strange  noises  which  issued  from  the  old  red  house  on 
the  slope  of  Prospect  Hill  and,  tossed  back  and  forth  among  the  surrounding  hills  went 
echoing  throughout  the  valley,  were  only  the  sound  of  hammer  and  saw  at  work  on  an  old 
red  house.  To  others,  they  signified  the  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of  three  lost  Utopias. 

As  a  descendant  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Colonial  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  her  paternal  side,  and  Governor  John  Endicott  on  her  maternal  side, 
besides  six  other  Colonial  governors,  it  is  altogether  appropriate  that  Clara  Endicott 
Scars  should  be  the  one  to  preserve  for  future  generations  three  influences  that  con¬ 
tributed  their  share  toward  the  spiritual  life  of  a  country  her  ancestors  helped  to  found 
and  guide  during  its  formative  days.  The  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  the  industry  of  the 
early  New  Englander,  and  the  zeal  of  both  mingle  within  her,  enabling  her  to  under¬ 
stand  the  picturesque  freedom  of  the  Indian,  the  quiet  thrift  of  the  Shakers  and  the 
ascetic  idealism  of  the  Transcendentalists.  So  it  is  that  since  1914  Miss  Sears  has  gone 
persistently  forward  with  her  work  of  establishing  on  her  estate  on  Prospect  Hill  in 
Harvard,  Massachusetts,  three  unique  museums  which  annually  draw  thousands  of 
visitors  to  their  doors. 

After  one  has  seen  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  Miss  Sears’s  undertaking, 
one  cannot  refrain  from  conjecturing  about  the  personality  behind  it  all.  “What  is 
she  like?”  “What  does  she  look  like?”  “Why  has  she  done  it?”  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  about  Miss  Sears,  who,  rather  than  be  a  part  of  the  exclusive  social  world 
that  is  rightfully  hers,  prefers  to  live  quietly  at  “The  Pergolas,”  her  beautiful  home 
overlooking  her  three  museums  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts. 

The  daughter  of  Ivnyvet  Winthrop  Sears  and  Mary  Crowninshield  Peabody  Sears, 
Clara  Endicott  Sears  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Of  about  medium  height 
and  slenderly  graceful,  Miss  Sears  in  bearing  and  manner  epitomizes  all  that  is  best  in  the 
tradition  of  early  New  England.  As  a  poet  and  novelist,  she  ably  continues  the  traditions 
of  a  family  long  famous  in  the  annals  of  America  for  its  scholars  and  great  men. 

Her  books  are  contributions  to  the  history  as  well  as  the  literature  of  America. 
Only  one  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  New  England  could  so  perfectly  capture  its 
peculiar  charm  or  so  vividly  portray  its  life  and  characteristics.  Miss  Sears  is  truly 
mystical  and  in  all  her  works  there  runs,  like  a  delicately  vibrating  thread,  an  elusive 
spiritual  quality  which  lingers  long  after  her  books  have  been  laid  aside.  It  is  this 
delicate  mysticism,  coupled  with  the  power  of  lending  to  the  most  usual  occurrences  a 
dramatic  significance,  that  has  caused  her  writings  to  be  so  frequently  compared  to 
Hawthorne.  In  reviewing  “The  Bell  Ringer,”  one  of  the  most  subtly  beautiful  of  all 
Miss  Sears’s  books,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Ilerald-Tribune  says:  “We  have  not  met 
with  so  Hawthorne-like  a  theme  as  this  since  that  great  magician  dropped  his  matchless 
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CLARA  ENDICOTT  SEARS 


Author,  collector,  and  founder  of  three  unique  and  historic  Museums — Fruitlands,  Old  Shaker  House,  and 

American  Indian  Museum. 


ESTATE  OF  MISS  CLARA  ENDICOTT  SEARS,  HARVARD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
The  beauty  of  “ The  Pergolas”  is  a  perfect  complement  to  the  charm  of  the  glorious  bit  of  New  England  countryside 

that  forms  its  setting. 

pen.  It  is  a  study  of  New  England  life,  emotion,  passion  and  transcendental  spirituality, 
which  must  have  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature.”  And  again  we  find  the  Boston 
Herald ,  in  its  review  of  “The  Romance  of  Fiddler’s  Green,”  stating:  “There  is  something 
suggestive  of  Hawthorne  in  this  story  of  old  New  England.  It  is  a  work  with  unusual 
qualities.”  The  Hartford  Courant  believes  that  in  “Days  of  Delusion,”  Miss  Sears 
“offers  what  is  immeasurably  her  best  work  so  far;  it  is  a  book  which  should  at  once  take 
rank  as  an  authoritative  work  of  real  historic  importance”;  while  the  Dial ,  that  super¬ 
critical  literary  organ,  states  that  “to  readers  of  discernment  the  book  (‘Bronson 
Alcott’s  Fruitlands’)  will  commend  itself  as  a  veritable  treasure.”  And  so  it  is  that 
one  cannot  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  book  above  another.  This  one  may  hold  more 
of  interest  for  one  reader,  that  for  another;  but  all  reflect  the  same  distinction  of  style, 
the  same  rare  quality  of  mysticism,  the  same  indefinable  charm  that  characterize  Miss 
Sears  herself. 

New  Thought  has  always  interested  her,  and  in  a  volume  entitled  “The  Power 
Within”  she  is  the  compiler  of  the  works  of  various  authors  on  this  subject.  Although, 
in  subject  matter  and  literary  treatment,  the  books  of  Clara  Endicott  Sears  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  cultured  mind,  her  poems,  which  have  been  set  to  music,  have  also  won 
distinguished  recognition  and  have  sung  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  In 
them  rhythmic  melody  and  verse  combine  and  give  expression  to  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  a  whole  nation.  In  their  universality  lies  their  unique  appeal.  “The 
Unfurling  of  the  Flag,”  written  during  the  turbulent  days  of  the  World  War,  and  sung 
in  church  and  schoolhouse  throughout  the  land,  has  taken  its  place  alongside  the  great 
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patriotic  songs  of  America  in  popularity.  In  the  story  of  its  composition,  which  Miss 
Sears  once  consented  to  tell,  we  see  at  work  the  mystic  influences  that  pervade  all  he*r 
writings.  “The  circumstances  were  so  unusual  that  I  will  tell  you  about  it,”  writes  Miss 
Sears  in  answer  to  the  request  of  an  eager  inquirer.  “At  about  2  a.m.,”  she  continues, 
“I  could  npt  sleep  on' account  of  it,  and  could  not  understand  what  was  the  matter. 
Being  by  nature  a  very  peaceful  sleeper,  I  was  unused  to  any  such  feeling.  Finally  I 
arose  and  lighted  a  candle,  went  downstairs  and  walked  through  the  hall  into  the  drawing 
room  and  library.  I  had  no  idea  what  impulse  made  me  do  this,  but  as  I  entered  the 
library,  the  words,  ‘It’s  the  flag  we’ve  named  Old  Glory  that’s  unfurling  to  the  breeze,’ 
swept  through  my  mind.  I  stopped  short  and  asked  myself  what  this  meant.  Then 
it  came  again  and  took  possession  of  me.  I  returned  quickly  to  my  room,  sat  down  with 
paper  and  pencil,  and  the  whole  poem  came  quickly,  and  just  as  it  is  now.  When  it 
was  finished  I  was  completely  exhausted,  and  for  two  or  three  days  seemed  to  have  no 
strength  in  me.”  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  many  notable  songs  come  in  just  the 
manner  which  Miss  Sears  has  described.  Writing  of  “The  Unfurling  of  the  Flag,” 
the  Reverend  Ralph  M.  Harper  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Winthrop,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  says:  “In  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  writer  would  have  called  these  words 
divinely  inspired.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Father  would  object  if  today  we  give  him 
credit  for  this  inspiration.” 

M  iss  Sears  has  spent  many  years  in  traveling  and  has  culled  from  all  corners  of  the 
Old  World  costly  treasures  of  exquisite  beauty  to  adorn  her  homes  in  Boston  and 
Harvard.  Although  her  winter  dwelling  on  Beacon  Street  has  the  dignity  of  the  stately 
mansions  that  impart  to  the  street  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  country’s  most 
aristocratic  thoroughfares,  it  is  “The  Pergolas,”  Miss  Sears’s  beautiful  summer  estate, 
that  fascinates  us.  Its  glorious  situation  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hillsides  in  all 
New  England  is  one  reason,  but  even  more  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  house  is  the 
physical  embodiment  of  Miss  Sears’s  own  ideas  of  beauty.  It  reflects  in  every  line  and 
contour  the  charm  of  her  magnetic  personality;  for  Miss  Sears,  herself,  designed  and 
directed  every  step  of  its  construction,  refusing  to  allow  architect  or  landscape  gardener 
to  make  stereotyped  something  about  which  she  had  very  definite  and  original  views  of 
her  own.  Thus  it  is  that  the  proportions  of  the  house,  a  certain  slant  of  the  roof,  a  curve 
of  well-kept  path,  a  bit  of  rustic 
beauty,  the  dignified  grace  of 
the  old  Colonial  doorway — all 
reveal  Miss  Sears  as  a  lover  and 
connoisseur  of  pure  beauty,  no 
matter  what  its  form. 

As  one  would  expect, 
everything  that  one  finds  at 
“The  Pergolas”  has  its  story. 

The  beautiful  door,  with  its 
charming  fanlight,  is  no  modern 
reproduction,  but  the  original 
doorway  built  by  her  great¬ 
grandfather,  Joseph  Peabody, 
for  his  oldest  son.  The  lovely 
lady  of  pure  and  delicately- 
veined  marble,  who  stands  mid¬ 
way  down  a  shady  walk,  is  no 
mere  piece  of  statuary.  She  is 
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THE  CHINESE  GODDESS  OF  MERCY 
Beautifully  carved  from  delicately-veined  marble,  this  Chinese  goddess, 
Kiranyin,  quietly  guards  the  peace  of  this  charming  retreat. 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  SHADED  PATHS 

Bordered  by  flowers  of  every  hue  and  shaded  by  tall,  fragrant  pines,  this  closely-clipped  stretch  of  lawn  beckons  one  on  and 

on  to  other  beauties. 


THE  CHARM  OF  EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND 

« 

This  lovely  Colonial  doorway ,  which  now  forms 
the  entrance  to  “The  Pergolas,”  is  no 
modern  reproduction,  hut  the  original  doorway 
built  by  Miss  Sears's  great-grandfather, 
Joseph  Peabody,  of  Salem,  for  his  oldest  son. 


the  Chinese  Goddess  of  Mercy,  blind,  of  course, 
so  that  she  may  distribute  her  gifts  without  dis¬ 
crimination.  Even  the  old  rusty  cowbell  hanging 
in  the  Cloister  tells  a  tale  of  days  long  gone,  when 
it  announced  the  whereabouts  of  some  wandering 
member  of  the  royal  herd  owned  by  the  famous 
Medici  family.  Miss  Sears,  herself,  is  an  expert 
judge  of  cattle  and  the  owner  of  a  prize  herd  of 
Guernseys. 

The  Cloister  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
is  located  at  the  back  of  the  house,  each  of  its 
stone  arches  framing  a  bit  of  loveliness  stretched 
before  it.  This  Cloister,  where  Miss  Sears  either 
writes  or  conceives  the  ideas  for  many  of  her 
books,  furnishes  the  key  to  her  wide  range  of 
intellectual  sympathies,  her  philosophy  of  life— in 
fact,  to  Miss  Sears  herself.  To  this  retreat  she 
has  brought  royal  companions,  each  one  of  whom, 
from  Socrates,  Pericles,  Napoleon,  on  down  the 
ages  to  Alcott,  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  has  been 
chosen  because  of  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  history  and  culture  of  the  world.  Every  visitor  to  the  Cloister  cannot  help  but 
share  Miss  Sears’s  own  belief  in  the  recurrent  force  of  great  spiritual  truths,  for  certainly 
the  spirits  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  ages  commune  here  in  silence  today. 

One  day,  long  before  the  World  War  came  trailing  destruction  and  terror  in  its 
wake,  Miss  Sears  found  an  old  Venetian  palace  in  the  process  of  demolition.  Quick 

to  recognize  the  superb  beauty  of  some  slender, 
exquisitely-carved  pillars  of  Byzantine  design, 
she  soon  arranged  to  have  them  transported 
to  the  hold  of  a  vessel  sailing  out  of  Genoa  for 
America.  Today  their  beauty  contributes  the 
name  of  “The  Pergolas”  to  Miss  Sears’s  estate. 
As  “The  Pergolas”  is  Miss  Sears’s  summer 
home,  it  is,  of  course,  private  and  not  open  to 
the  public.  Its  interior,  however,  is  very 
beautiful,  and  its  decorative  scheme  is,  like  the 
exterior,  a  silent  but  eloquent  tribute  to 
Miss  Sears’s  belief  in  the  universality  of 
beauty. 

Amid  such  surroundings  Miss  Sears  lives, 
not  as  a  mere  collector  of  beautiful  objects 
and  rare  treasures,  but  as  one  who,  appre¬ 
ciating  the  spiritual  force  that  conceived  such 
perfection,  does  all  in  her  power  to  spread 
an  appreciation  of  it  in  a  world  doomed  to 
starve  spiritually  in  the  midst  of  too  great 
materialism.  Her  three  museums  fulfill  only 
the  cloister  one  Gf  their  aims  in  the  preservation  of 

Here,  sheltered  by  arches  that  frame  bits  of  lovely  repcs  of  the  past.  Their  greatest  purpose  is 

among  the  greatest  minds  of  all  ages.  fulfilled  Only  if  they  quicken  tllC  VlSltOl  S 
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appreciation  of  the  influences  that  helped  build  and  mould  America,  and  only  if  they 
create  in  him  a  desire  to  preserve,  in  no  matter  how  small  a  manner,  some  drop  of  this 
priceless  heritage.  Thus  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  three  Utopias,  once  thought  lost,  live — 
preserved  forever  by  Clara  Endicott  Sears  on  Prospect  Hill  in  the  old  town  of  Harvard, 
Massachusetts — m  the  American  Indian  Museum,  the  old  Shaker  House,  and  Fruitlands. 
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